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THE SERVICE OF LIBRARIES IN PROMOTING 
SCHOLARSHIP AND RESEARCH* 


N APRIL 23, 1932, two new libraries, devoted ex- 
() clusively to the purposes of scholarship and research, 
were dedicated in America. I refer to the Horace 
Howard Furness Memorial Library of Shakespeareana of the 
University of Pennsylvania’ and the Henry Clay Folger Library 
of Shakespeareana? located on Capitol Hill in Washington, D.C., 
across the way from the Library of Congress. The former con- 
tains 12,000 volumes of priceless Shakespearean and Eliza- 
bethan dramatic literature assembled by Dr. Furness and his 
father during their distinguished careers as Shakespearean 
scholars. The Folger Library contains 75,000 volumes. Among 
these are a remarkable sequence of early folios, quartos, first 
editions, and 1,400 copies of collected works. Copies of the 
single plays of Hamlet and Macbeth number 800 and 500, 
respectively. Paintings, etchings, prints, musical scores, and 
phonographic records having to do with the dramatist’s works 
or the parts which persons associated with the presentation of 
Shakespearean plays have taken are also included. Not only is 
* This paper was delivered as an address at the dedication of the Mary Reed Library 
of the University of Denver on October 28, 1932. 
? School and society, XXXV (1932), 558. 
3 George Wicher, “The Folger Shakespeare Library,” Theatre arts monthly, XV1 
(1932), 108. 
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there in the Folger Library a concentration of material concern- 
ing Shakespeare equaled nowhere else in the world, but it has 
been accompanied by a $10,000,000 endowment for future 
growth, provision for a librarian, a director of research, special 
studies for visiting scholars, and a theater designed in the 
Elizabethan style for the presentation of Shakespearean plays. 

Thus, on one day, in two cities on the Atlantic seaboard only 
135 miles apart, library resources were opened to American 
scholars which will profoundly influence Shakespearean study 
for the future and add to the significant foundation which 
American libraries have been laying in the past for the advance- 
ment of scholarship and investigation in many fields of learning. 

Let us consider briefly, and largely by means of illustration, 
five types of service which American libraries are effectively 
rendering the scholar today. They are: (1) the accumulation 
of materials; (2) making materials available; (3) personal as- 
sistance to scholars; (4) directing research and publication; and 
(5) aiding scholarship through international co-operation. 


I. THE ACCUMULATION OF MATERIALS 


One of the most notable features of reports of American uni- 
versity presidents and of proceedings of associations of univer- 
sity professors and learned societies from 1g10 to 1930 was the 
frequency of references to the necessity of placing research on a 
more adequate basis and of organizing research councils in 
various national scholarly bodies.* The Association of American 
Universities, the American Association of University Professors, 
the American Historical Association, and other like bodies dwelt 
constantly on this theme until 1919, when the movement toward 
organization and co-operation resulted in the foundation of the 
American Council of Learned Societies embracing fifteen socie- 
ties. At the same time, concerted action was urged to enlist 
support for the research programs of the co-operating associa- 
tions. 

While evidences of actual organization and co-operation on 


4F. A. Ogg, Research in the humanistic and social sciences (New York, 1928). 
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the part of American libraries to provide essential source ma- 
terials for the scholarly undertakings of these organizations do 
not appear as frequently in the proceedings of library associa- 
tions as in the proceedings of the associations mentioned, 
American libraries have constantly been aware that their first 
duty to the scholar, wherever located in the 3,000,000 square 
miles of territory comprising the United States, was to secure 
these essential materials for him. This has been particularly 
true of the Library of Congress, the libraries of the great metro- 
politan areas, the universities, and special libraries dealing with 
subjects of peculiar interest to scholars, and has shown itself 
in carefully considered plans of acquisition. 

Two American librarians who have extensive knowledge of 
European library resources have expressed the opinion that no 
American library can probably meet the total requirements of 
the investigator with the same degree of satisfaction as the 
British Museum or the Bibliothéque Nationale.’ But both of 
these librarians have recognized the fact that this disparity of 
resources is being equalized in the favor of the American scholar 
who wishes to carry on his work on this side of the Atlantic. 
This change has been effected through the enormous increase in 
American library holdings since 1g00. At that date the Library 
of Congress contained slightly less than 1,000,000 volumes. 
Since then, the number has grown to 4,300,000. Its holdings 
are also supplemented in Washington by the very extensive col- 
lections in the libraries of the Surgeon General’s Office, the 
Federal Office of Education, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Smithsonian Institution, and other departments. To these 
resources it is constantly adding highly specialized materials 
such as the following. In 1931 it purchased 3,017 incunabula 
in the Vollbehr Collection. It added 5,246 volumes to its 
Chinese Collection, which now contains 142,018 volumes. It 
acquired 27,589 maps, which raised the total number in the 
map division to 1,219,682; and from 1927 to 1931 it secured 

5 W. W. Bishop, The Backs of books (Baltimore, 1922), p. 277, and Herbert Putnam, 
“American libraries in relation to study and research,” Library journal, LIV (1929), 694. 


6 U.S. Library of Congress, Report of the Librarian of Congress, 1930/31. 
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500,000 sheets of photostatic reproductions of materials in 
foreign archives dealing with American history. 

The first duty of the great metropolitan libraries may easily be 
thought of as general service to their constituencies. But in this 
field also the obligation to provide highly specialized materials 
for the individual scholar is clearly recognized. The Lennox- 
Astor-Tilden foundations of the New York Public Library are 
devoted exclusively to reference uses. More than 2,000,000 of 
its 3,250,000 volumes have been acquired primarily for scholars. 
In the central building, where these materials are housed, they 
have been organized in specialized departments in which manu- 
scripts, prints, documents, newspapers, and scientific and eco- 
nomic publications are drawn together from every possible 
source. The scholarly materials in the Ticknor Collection on 
Spanish literature and history in Boston, on folk lore in the 
White Collection in Cleveland, on local history and genealogy 
in the Burton Collection in Detroit—to mention only three of 
a long list of special collections to be found in public libraries— 
have been built up to provide the scholar with resources that 
are indispensable in carrying on investigations in these fields. 

Important, however, as these accumulations of materials are, 
the responsibility for the training of scholars and the mainte- 
nance of sustained scholarly work is recognized as one of the two 
major functions of American universities. This is true even 
though teaching, in many instances, seems to consume the 
greater part of the money and time of universities and their 
staffs. Even though special institutes and foundations are en- 
gaged exclusively in research, the universities “are the principal 
springs and reservoirs of pure learning.’” Their libraries recog- 
nize this responsibility and are meeting it in a constructive way. 
The record of their acquisitions demonstrates this conclusively, 
as the following examples will show. The Widener Library at 
Harvard added 193,800 volumes to its collection in a single 
year, 1930-31. This unprecedented total brought its complete 
holdings to 3,165,400 volumes® and entitled it to rank seventh 
among the world’s greatest libraries. The scholarly character of 


7 Ogg, op. cit., p. 20. 8 Statistics of university libraries, 1930-31. 
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these additions for the year was illustrated by the Nelson H. 
Gay Collection of Italian history of over 42,000 volumes and 
pamphlets bought en d/oc. 

The record of other university libraries for the thirty years 
from IgOI to 1931 is similar to Harvard’s. The chief difference 
is in the number of volumes acquired. In 1901 the Harvard 
Library contained 576,900 volumes. Its growth for thirty years 
was 2,588,500 volumes. At the University of North Carolina, 
in the southeast, the number of volumes grew in the same period 
from 33,000 to 230,512; at Texas, in the southwest, from 35,000 
to 459,873; at California, from 90,000 to 773,354; at Illinois, 
from 53,792 to 887,884; at Chicago, from 300,000 to 966,195. 
During the past ten years thirty-two of the larger college and 
university libraries spent $18,446,397 for 6,803,138 volumes, and 
in 1931 possessed a total of 19,245,719 volumes. Inasmuch as the 
average number of volumes in 202 American college libraries 
was 35,000” in 1931, it is evident that even in universities where 
the undergraduate enrolment is large and where the work of 
the junior and senior classes is not closely integrated with the 
preliminary work in graduate fields, a high percentage of the 
total expenditure is for materials at the graduate level. Several 
librarians" of universities of this character have estimated that 
$0 to 75 per cent of the book fund was used for strictly graduate 
purposes; and at Johns Hopkins University, where undergradu- 
ate work has been held at a minimum, the whole organization 
of the library has been planned largely for graduate use. One 
of the great satisfactions of the university librarian is that he 
usually has special funds at his disposal which he can spend in 
co-operation with scholars in furthering their special investiga- 
tions, and that over a long period of years he can develop a 
consistent plan of important acquisition. 

University libraries have frequently advocated the increase of 
the total amount of unduplicated materials for scholarly use by 
limitation of fields and co-operative buying. The desirability of 


9 The World almanac and encyclopedia, 1902. 
10 W. M. Randall, The College library (Chicago, 1932), p. 67. 


" Letters from university librarians. 
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these procedures has generally been recognized; but in practice 
it is difficult to employ them because university administrations, 
faculties, and supporters, rather than librarians, largely deter- 
mine what fields of learning are to be comprised within universi- 
ties and what objects shall receive special support. Neverthe- 
less, co-operation in limited ways is being achieved. The 
Library of Congress, in co-operation with several university 
libraries, has carefully considered important lacunae in their 
holdings as well as its own, and, through its foreign representa- 
tives, attempts to fill them. In New York, the Library of 
Columbia University and the New York Public Library have a 
working agreement with respect to newspapers. The Public Li- 
brary subscribes for and preserves files of 135 domestic and 
foreign papers, while Columbia limits itself to 9.% In Chicago, 
the Newberry and the John Crerar libraries specialize in separate 
fields. The Newberry concerns itself with the humanities; the 
John Crerar, with technology and science. The Chicago Public 
Library attempts to serve the general needs of the city. The 
University of Chicago Library recognizes these specializations 
on the part of its sister-institutions as far as it can; but, as has 
been indicated above, finds it necessary to support the work of 
the schools and departments on the campus by means of its 
holdings. 

Co-operation of another sort in the accumulation of materials 
is now being developed between the Committee on Public Ad- 
ministration of the Social Science Research Council and Ameri- 
can libraries with respect to the collecting of federal, state, 
county, and municipal documents.* One library has been desig- 
nated as a document center in each state; and the co-operating 
libraries are assisting each other in securing, through exchange, 
documents that otherwise would be acquired with difficulty. 
Scholarly work in the social sciences should profit tremendously 
as a result. Investigation in the field of modern languages has 

% University of Chicago Libraries. Current newspaper program of thirteen Ameri- 


can libraries outside of Chicago and of six libraries in metropolitan Chicago (unpub- 
lished). 


3 Bulletin of the American Library Association, XXV1 (1932), 533. 
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been assisted in a similar way. By means of a plan in which the 
Modern Language Association of America and university li- 
braries participate, the Library of Congress has been enabled to 
secure photostatic reproductions of 182 manuscripts” of sig- 
nificance to scholars in the field, and it loans them to scholars 
through the participating libraries. Two other proposals, now 
being studied by the newly formed Association of Research 
Librarians, the American Library Association, and the Joint 
Committee on Materials for Research of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, relate to the publication of scholarly 
manuscripts, which commercial publishers cannot publish with 
profit, and to the reproduction of rare books and manuscripts 
by means of films and inexpensive reprints. The object of the 
study is to devise means by which these materials hitherto un- 
available may be made accessible to students and libraries. 

Another unorganized, but none the less significant, movement 
on the part of university libraries to aid scholarship through 
accumulation of resources is seen in the plan for the building-up 
of manuscript and original source materials in sections in which 
such collections have heretofore not been carefully developed. 
This is true particularly of the South, in which extensive founda- 
tions of newspapers, letters, diaries, plantation records, pamph- 
lets, documents, and books locally printed have recently been 
begun at Duke University and the Universities of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Louisiana, and Texas. The development of ex- 
tensive collections of negro history and literature in the South 
has been stimulated by the completion of adequate library 
buildings at Atlanta and Fisk universities and an important 
addition to the Library of Hampton Institute. 

Surveys to which American universities have been subjecting 
themselves in recent years have also had an important bearing 
on the library needs of the scholar. The general survey of the 
University of Chicago now in progress furnishes an excellent 
example. The Director of the University Libraries has sought 
the co-operation of scholars in all of the schools and departments 
of the University in determining the nature and extent of 


™ Library of Congress, op. cit., p. 72. 
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acquisitions required to put their work on an appropriate basis. 
Bibliographies and holdings in all fields covered by the Uni- 
versity have been systematically studied and checked, and a 
definite working program for the future is in the making. Such 
self-appraisals of university libraries lead to the formulation of 
policies of great importance to scholarship. 

The rise of the special library concerned primarily with busi- 
ness and industry has been one of the notable library develop- 
ments in America since 1900. In that year the number of such 
libraries probably did not exceed 50. It now exceeds 1,000. 
Many of them are members of the Special Libraries Association 
formed in 1909, and meet annually to consider measures for 
promoting their efficiency. Although they are not generally re- 
garded as of interest to investigators outside the special field 
with which they are concerned, they have accumulated exten- 
sive resources which are frequently of importance to scholars 
and furnish data that cannot be secured elsewhere. 

The rdle which historical society libraries have played in 
accumulating and preserving materials has long been recog- 
nized. Without the resources of such societies as those of 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and Virginia, the history of certain 
periods could not be written. Similarly, libraries of museums, 
municipal and legislative reference bureaus, state libraries, and 
other special libraries of learned societies and like organizations 
have also built up collections which are admirably suited to 
the needs of scholars. 

The emergence of the private library built up by an indi- 
vidual collector, and later set apart for public use, however, is a 
fairly recent phenomenon of the greatest importance to the stu- 
dent. The Clements, Huntington, and Folger libraries fall with- 
in this classification and may serve as excellent examples of this 
very important type of library. In a very real sense they can 
be thought of as foundations for the study of the humanities; 
and the accumulation of their materials has been regarded with 
the greatest interest on the part of librarians, collectors, and 
scholars in all parts of the world. 

The Huntington Library, for example, is essentially a “library 
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of libraries or a collection of collections.” Mr. Huntington 
transferred his technique as a business man to his book-collect- 
ing; and from 1904, when he began collecting, until his death in 
1927, he was the most spectacular buyer of collections en d/oc 
that America has known. Confining his interests primarily to 
the history and literature of America and England, with oc- 
casional purchases of incunabula and Spanish-American docu- 
ments, he bought collection after collection with seeming 
abandon, but always with a view to securing items of unusual 
rarity and value. In the twenty odd years of his collecting he 
assembled more than 175,000 volumes in the fields mentioned, 
800,000 pieces of manuscripts, and many paintings and other 
works of art. Concerned solely with the acquisition of rare 
items, he disposed of duplicates which did not add to the val- 
ue of the library and left it to the trustees of the foundation 
which he established to see to it that the essential catalogues 
and critical apparatus should be provided later for its use. 


II, MAKING MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


The second service which American libraries render the 
scholar is that of making their resources available. This is done 
in several ways. The first of these is through the organization 
of space in the main library building and departmental libraries. 
Plans of the larger university libraries erected within recent 
years show this clearly. Undergraduate reading-rooms either 
are provided on the first floor of the main building or are found 
in classrooms or other buildings designed for that purpose. The 
major portion of the central building not devoted to administra- 
tive and technical purposes is devoted to the general reference 
room, graduate reading-rooms, seminars, studies for professors 
or specialists, and, within the stack itself, numerous cubicles or 
tables where the materials most needed for investigation are 
near at hand. This organization of space is not accidental but 
is planned with the sole object of making scholarly work pos- 
sible under the most advantageous conditions. At Johns Hop- 
kins University, the principle has been carried out in a particu- 
larly organized tri-partite scheme. Tables for graduate students 
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in English, for example, are provided in the section of the stacks 
where English materials are located. The English seminar is in 
close proximity, and the studies of the professors of English are 
immediately adjacent. At the University of Minnesota, while 
graduate reading-rooms have not been provided as such, 39 
seminars, discussion rooms, survey-rooms, 8 studies, and 143 
cubicles in the stack are available for graduate students and 
members of the faculty. At Yale the whole central tower, or 
book stack, is organized in such fashion as to bring the holdings 
of a given discipline upon a given floor, with cubicles in the 
stack, and studies and seminars at the corners. Space in the 
Huntington, Folger, and other special libraries is organized al- 
most exclusively for scholarly purposes, and the studies at the 
Widener Library and the Library of Congress have always been 
eagerly sought by scholars. South Hall, the new library build- 
ing of Columbia University, the cornerstone of which was laid 
on October 3, is planned primarily for graduate work. It will 
contain general reading-rooms, reserve reading-rooms, and semi- 
nars solely for graduate use. Approximately 1,000 desks will be 
installed in the artificially lighted, air-conditioned stack for 
graduate students; and desks in special rooms and 200 small 
private, practically sound-proof studies will be provided for the 
use of students engaged in writing theses and for members of 
the graduate faculties." 

The second means which a library has of making materials 
available is that of the development of a complete dictionary 
catalogue of its holdings, with duplicate catalogues for depart- 
mental libraries, indexes of periodicals and proceedings of 
learned societies, printed catalogues of other notable libraries, 
and bibliographical and critical apparatus concerning all the 
subjects contained in the holdings of the library. The part 
which the libraries themselves play in this way in behalf of 
scholarship may be easily overlooked, but its significance to the 
advancement of learning is very considerable. In addition to 
these aids, fifty-one municipal, university, and other libraries 
in the United States possess depository catalogues containing 


8 Letter from Dr. C. C. Williamson, director of libraries. 
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the main printed cards for all the books owned by the Library 
of Congress and catalogued by it. Forty-three other libraries, 
mostly libraries of departments of the federal government, are 
depositories for partial sets. In many of the full depository cata- 
logues this basic collection of approximately 1,250,000 Library 
of Congress cards is supplemented by cards for books in other 
libraries, but not in the Library of Congress. Harvard, Chicago, 
Michigan, Illinois, California, and other American and foreign 
libraries—fifteen or twenty in all—issue such cards which, if 
added to the Library of Congress set, constitute an indispen- 
sable finding-list for scholars. The fact that these depository 
sets are widely distributed increases the significance of this 
scholarly aid, as no scholar is apt to be too far removed from 
one of the centers to make consultation impossible. 

The Library of Congress has developed this service to an 
even higher degree. It not only has combined its own cards and 
those issued by the other libraries referred to into one great 
union catalogue or list, but it has added to them cards received 
from 500" special collections throughout the country and cards 
for titles taken from 118" of the largest printed catalogues of 
libraries. All of these are merged into one great union catalogue 
which, with its auxiliary aids, contains more than 11,000,000 
cards.” Here, then, is a co-operative service, sponsored by li- 
braries and one of the educational foundations, which is funda- 
mental to effective scholarly work. The effectiveness of this 
great finding-list is even more apparent when it is thought of in 
connection with other major co-operative bibliographical enter- 
prises carried on by the Library of Congress, such as the Union 
list of serials in the libraries of the United States and Canada, the 
List of serial publications of foreign governments, 1815-1931, and 
the Union List of European Manuscripts in American Libraries, 
and the printed catalogues of the British Museum, the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale, and the German libraries in the publication 
of which American libraries have been greatly interested. 

Catalogues and finding-lists, however, do not meet all the re- 


% Letter from Mr. Ernest Kletsch, curator, Union Catalogue, Library of Congress. 


7 Library of Congress, op. cit., p. 106. 
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quirements of the scholar. These are not fully met until he has 
the materials in hand. Libraries have largely achieved this by 
the perfection of systems of interlibrary loans and photostatic 
reproduction service which have brought the resources of many 
of the greatest libraries to the scholar however far he is removed 
from extensive library holdings. The various lists and union 
catalogues referred to above constitute his first source of infor- 
mation as to where the desired volume or manuscript can be 
found. Failing these, the Library of Congress, through its 
Union Catalogue and various special lists, can be called upon 
either for information where the volume or manuscript can be 
secured or for the material itself, as its regulations governing 
interlibrary loans are very liberal. Although the libraries of the 
various Cities, states, and universities are not under a single con- 
trol as are the libraries of many of the European countries, and 
although the materials in some of them can be used only on the 
local premises, the scholar can at least know where a given 
volume or manuscript is, where it can be consulted, from what 
library it may be borrowed, or where a photostatic reproduction 
of it can be secured. When it is realized that all of these co- 
operative developments have been undertaken since 1900, and 
that such major undertakings as the Union list of serials and 
the Union Catalogue have been carried out within the last ten 
years, the importance of the service of libraries to scholars in 
this particular is instantly apparent. What it may become in 
the immediate future, by means of air transportation of ma- 
terials, reproduction by films, and the possible reproduction by 
television or other devices now being considered, is even more 
fascinating to contemplate. 


III. PERSONAL ASSISTANCE TO SCHOLARS 


Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian of Congress, in concluding a 
paper on “The Relation of libraries to scholarship and re- 
search” before the World Conference of Librarians and Bibli- 
ographers in Rome in 1929, pointed out the service which the 
Library of Congress was rendering scholars through what he 
termed “its human resources.” He did not have in mind the 
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experts in the order, catalogue, and circulation departments— 
essential as they are even when not called upon for expert 
assistance—engaged in accumulating and systematizing ma- 
terials and handing them over the delivery desk to borrowers. 
He had in mind, rather, the bibliographers, the chief reference 
librarians, the experts in various fields in charge of special 
divisions, and, more particularly, the specialists who, in recent 
years, have been added to the Library of Congress as expert 
consultants and who serve as personal advisers to the adminis- 
tration concerning the development of collections and inter- 
preters to scholars of the collection and the apparatus for their 
use. In most libraries emphasis has very naturally been placed 
on the acquisition of materials and their preparation for use. 
Too seldom has it been placed on assistance in use. But this is 
changing. In one southern university the success of a special 
institute for research in social science was greatly promoted by 
the skill of a reference librarian in acquainting his colleagues, 
through abstracts of articles and bibliographic aids, with litera- 
ture pertinent to the field. No detective story is more exciting 
than the recital by the chief reference librarian of Columbia 
University of the clues she followed in locating for a professor 
the letters hitherto not collected of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Obscure obituary notices in European papers yielded leads 
which probably would never have been discovered otherwise 
and about which biographical dictionaries had nothing what- 
ever to say. Some worker in the Huntington Library discovered 
a sketch of the original building of the College of William and 
Mary, which has been utilized by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
in the restoration of the city of Williamsburg. A recent investi- 
gation by a noted scientist has convinced him that the in- 
vestigator in the field of the humanities has not had nearly so 
much assistance of this sort provided him as has his colleague 
in the sciences through skilled laboratory assistants. This year, 
as a result of this investigation, expert reference librarians are 
being provided in three American universities to assist scholars 
in their investigations in the humanities and the social sciences. 
The addition of specialists such as these to library staffs, and 
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the visiting scholars and consultants at the Huntington Library 
and the Library of Congress indicate that scholarly libraries are 
seriously asking themselves the question whether they might 
not serve scholarship more adequately by adding experts to 
their interpreting staffs than by unlimited acquisition of ma- 
terials. Stricter limitation of fields with greater provision of 
expert service might easily result in a more fruitful procedure 
than that now usually followed. 

The part which the private library is playing in making ma- 
terials available, both through technical and personal service, 
is splendidly illustrated by the Huntington Library. Founded 
by Mr. Huntington in 1919, this library was expressly devoted 
to the “advancement of learning, the arts and sciences, and to 
promote the public welfare.” 

These purposes are carried out by a staff consisting of a 
director of research, a librarian, a curator of rare books, a 
curator of manuscripts, three bibliographers, a chief binder, a 
curator of art materials, and two staff members in charge of 
photographic reproductions and public exhibitions, respective- 
ly, together with library and other essential personnel. A group 
of distinguished visiting scholars, which has grown since the 
publication of the first annual report in 1928 to 10 in 1931, has 
been associated with the staff. In connection with the Harvard 
University Press, three series of publications have been begun, 
entitled “Huntington Library publications,” Huntington Library 
bulletin, and Annual reports. All of these convey information to 
scholars about the nature of the materials of the library and 
the conditions under which they may be used. At first a collec- 
tion of 175,000 books and 800,000 manuscripts, relating es- 
pecially to English and American literature and history and 
characterized by the high percentage of unique or excessively 
rare items in the fields covered, its book resources have recently 
been systematically catalogued, and an extensive scholarly ap- 
paratus for its use and interpretation has been acquired. More 
than 800 of the rarest manuscripts and books and hundreds of 
less extensive materials have been photostated, either for use 
in the Library or for the use of scholars elsewhere the world over. 
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Scientific methods of restoring wax seals, of protecting manu- 
scripts and books from deterioration through exposure to 
moisture, light, and insects, and for reproducing portions of 
badly faded manuscripts by specially devised photostatic pro- 
cedures have been effected which will have wide application in 
libraries wherever similar materials are stored. The life-span 
of priceless materials for research has thus been extended 
through the application of scientific principles; and the debt of 
the scholar to the librarian as accumulator, preserver, and in- 
terpreter of the materials of research has been further increased. 


IV. DIRECTING RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 


The director of the large American library is usually so 
pressed with the details of administration that he does not be- 
come a productive scholar in the sense that directors of many 
European libraries do. Nevertheless, names of librarians like 
those of Winsor and Gilman (who was librarian of the Sheffield 
Scientific School at Yale before he became the first president of 
Johns Hopkins) find their place in the list of American scholars; 
and American librarians have had, and are having, a direct and 
important part in the promotion of scholarship. This is shown 
in at least four ways. In the major universities the librarian is 
more and more being added to the directing boards of special 
research institutes or of faculties of graduate schools in order 
that the purposes of these organizations and of the library may 
be closely co-ordinated. On account of his institutional, rather 
than departmental, point of view and of his knowledge of the 
resources of all departments, he is in position to suggest the 
joint use of materials or special lines of co-operation that cut 
across departmental boundaries and make an effective attack 
upon given problems possible. 

In many institutions, the librarian also exerts the influence of 
the library through contacts with graduate clubs and through 
instruction offered in the subjects of bibliography. The chief 
librarian of Yale holds the title of professor of bibliography. At 
Princeton a member of the library staff gives a course in 
bibliography which has been departmentalized for the benefit 
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of students in the classics, modern languages, English, art and 
archaeology, history, politics, and science. The offering by li- 
brarians of lectures or courses for the purpose of orienting grad- 
uate students in the literature of various fields of learning is be- 
coming more frequent. 

The librarian has also become, in connection with graduate 
library schools, not only a teacher of bibliography in the general 
sense, but the director of special investigations in librarianship 
and related fields. In this respect he has become a director of 
study and investigation in his own right. The doctoral disserta- 
tion on library subjects is in the way of becoming a less novel 
and infrequent phenomenon; and students in library schools, 
librarians, and members of library school staffs are carrying on 
investigations which promise fundamental significance. 

The réle of the librarian as compiler, editor, and publisher is 
also one of importance. His service to bibliography, the start- 
ing-point and foundation of all sound investigation, has been of 
inestimable value as he has given it precision and form. His 
participation in the preparation of notable catalogues of the 
past and of recent publications such as the Check-list of news- 
papers issued by the Duke University Library, the Catalog of 
the John Carter Brown Library, the History of the New York 
Public Library, and the Union /ist of serials affords illustrations 
of valuable scholarly work for which librarians are largely re- 
sponsible. The part which librarians have taken in the organ- 
ization and direction of university publications and presses at 
McGill University, the University of Toronto, and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina—to mention but three institutions- 
is also illustrative of the importance which librarians attach to 
scholarly undertakings and of the many-sided service rendered 
in promoting them. 


V. AIDING SCHOLARSHIP THROUGH INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION 


Scholarship knows no national boundaries. Inasmuch as its 
quest is truth, it seeks it wherever it may. Consequently, a 
unity of purpose binds libraries together wherever they may be 
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located. American libraries have been quick to recognize this 
and have taken an active part in establishing relationships with 
librarians of other countries for the benefit of scholarship 
throughout the world. Through its Committee on International 
Relations, the American Library Association, at its Fiftieth 
Anniversary Meeting at Atlantic City in 1926, began a move- 
ment which has resulted in the formation of an International 
Federation of Library Associations which meets quadrennially 
and in the intervals between meetings carries on its work 
through a committee composed of distinguished librarians repre- 
senting a score or more of countries. The objective of this 
Federation is the establishment of relations among the libraries 
of the world by means of which their resources may be pooled 
in behalf of the scholar wherever located. Co-operative enter- 
prises such as the publication of the British Museum Genera/ 
Catalogue of printed books and the speeding-up of the publication 
of the Catalogue général of the Bibliothéque Nationale furnish 
examples of this interest. The co-operation of American li- 
braries with the authorities of the Vatican Library in organizing 
its materials in accord with modern procedures is another. The 
assistance of American librarians to the visiting commissions 
from the libraries of Oxford and Cambridge universities in 
working out plans for new buildings for those seats of learning 
is still another. All of these demonstrate the way in which the 
American library of today is attempting to make itself indis- 
pensable in all fields where scholarship is involved. To the li- 
brarian also, more than to any other, has fallen the task of 
perfecting the machinery by which exchange of materials be- 
tween libraries in different countries is made available. Thou- 
sands of copies of theses and proceedings of learned societies 
thus exchanged, cross the high seas annually, for which the 
Smithsonian Institution provides free transportation; and li- 
brary committees study the simplification of postal and custom 
regulations in order that obstacles to the flow of materials for 
the scholar from one country to another may be reduced to the 
minimum. 


The emphasis in this paper thus far has been placed upon 
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the services of libraries to scholars and to scholarship. Seem- 
ingly, the importance of libraries as the source of ideas and 
ideals and as the stimulator of scholarly interests and attitudes 
has been overlooked. What have libraries done, and what are 
they doing to kindle the enthusiasms of youth and to make men 
scholars? 

Some time ago I received a letter from a former student and 
instructor at the University of North Carolina, now a research 
student at the British Museum, which may be considered in the 
nature of an answer to this question. I scarcely knew the stu- 
dent when he was at North Carolina, but he sat down in Lon- 
don and wrote a long letter to the library in gratefulness to it 
for something which it had contributed to him which moved 
him profoundly and started him on the way of the scholar. He 
spoke of the classic dignity of the fagade of the library building 
at Chapel Hill; of the aesthetic spaciousness and lightness of 
the reference room; of the adequacy of the data on the cards 
in the catalogue; of the quickness of the service at the loan desk; 
of the skill of the reference librarian in aiding graduate students 
in the use of indexes and reference tools; of the convenience of 
the cubicles in the stack and the close intimacy of the books; 
of the attractiveness of the exhibits of special materials; and 
particularly of the freedom of access to the rare books and 
manuscripts. 

His letter stopped here, but I can imagine something further. 
One day, while at work with rare books or early manuscripts, 
or in conference with his instructor in the library, a new spirit 
stirred within him. The passing of graduate courses, as such, 
ceased to be a goal. Knowledge of the civilization of which the 
books or manuscripts were evidences became a passion, a 
passion which since has kept him in the great libraries of 
Europe. 

Just how libraries produce such changes of point of view | 
cannot say; but without the library, without its resources and 
services, without the contacts with librarian, teacher, and 
fellow-student in a place where books and materials find a con- 
genial home, this change in attitude could not have been 
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effected. They served as the flux of the village blacksmith shop 
which causes two pieces of white-hot iron to unite under the 
hammer. Until it is applied, no amount of hammering will 
firmly unite them; but once applied, they instantly lose them- 
selves in a single, perfectly welded union. 

Such is the work of the scholarly American library. These 
are some of the ways in which it serves and stimulates scholar- 
ship and research. It was this that President Butler of Columbia 
University had in mind on October 3 when he guided the 
cornerstone of South Hall into position and said it was the pur- 
pose of the university to make that building its chief instru- 
ment of productive scholarship and public service. 

Louis R. Witson 
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NATIONAL LIBRARIES IN CHINA 


INTRODUCTION 


=: has had an imperial library in each dynasty 


throughout her long history of some four thousand 

years. As early as the seventh century B.c. the famous 
philosopher Laotze, alleged founder of Taoism, was appointed 
librarian of the imperial library during the Chou dynasty (1122- 
770 B.c.). The imperial libraries of the previous dynasties were 
depositories of national literature and archives. They were for 
the use of the imperial family, high officials, and noted scholars, 
but not open to the general public. 

Beginning with 1909, when the first national library open to 
all was established, things took a different course. In 1925 the li- 
brary in the former imperial palace was thrown open to the 
common people for the first time in the history of China. 


. At present there are three national libraries—the Palace Mu- 

seum Library, Peiping; the National Library of Peiping; and 
the National Sinological Library of Nanking. This article at- 
tempts a brief description of each, giving its history, nature and 
strength of its collection, and its organization for use, especially 
from the point of view of the readers. 


THE PALACE MUSEUM LIBRARY 
ITS HISTORY 


Immediately after the former Emperor Pu Yi was forced to 
leave the imperial palace on November 5, 1924, by the troops of 
General Feng Yu-hsiang, the regent cabinet, headed by General 
Hwang Fu, organized a commission for the custody of the Man- 
chu house property, consisting of fifteen members, headed by 
Mr. Li Yu-ying (1). With the co-operation of the officials of 
the cabinet, the members of the imperial household, and the 


t The figures in parentheses refer to the Chinese terms at the end of this article. 
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Peking police commissioner, the commission made a thorough 
inspection within the Forbidden City of all the halls, pavilions, 
and palaces, which were then locked up and duly sealed. 

Because of the frequent appearance on the market during the 
last thirteen years of valuable antiques from the palace as the 
result of ambiguous gifts, pawns, or thefts, it was deemed neces- 
sary to take an inventory of all the articles remaining within the 
palace. Thereupon, officers were appointed and experts were in- 
vited by the government for this undertaking, and rules of ex- 
amination and recording were also promulgated. The first pal- 
ace commission, which included several pro-Manchu monarch- 
ists who, it was feared, might restore a part of the treasures to 
the former emperor, was later replaced by a non-partisan organi- 
zation known as the Society for the Maintenance of the Palace 
Museum. The society consists of sixty members, among whom 
are one president and two vice-presidents, elected by public 
vote. The actual administrative work is vested in an executive 
committee, the director and associate directors of the Fine Arts 
Museum and the library being members ex officio. Finally, the 
National Government established its power in Peking, and the 
name Peking was changed to Peiping. On October 5, 1928, it 
promulgated a law governing the administration of the Palace 
Museum, according to which the — control of the Mu- 
seum is vested in a board of trustees (2) appointed, in the first 
instance, by the government, but empowered to make addi- 
tions to, or to fill vacancies in, its membership by vote of the 
members themselves, from outside notable citizens. Thus, the 
board is made perpetual. The board selects the president and 
the vice-president of the Museum, and the Museum is organized 
into five sections: (1) Secretariat (3), (2) Department of Gen- 
eral (Business) Affairs (4), (3) Fine Arts Museum (5), (4) Li- 
brary (6), and (5) Archives Department (7). One director and 
one associate director take charge of each of the last three de- 
partments, namely, the Fine Arts Museum, the Library, and the 
Archives Department. 

The work of taking an inventory was begun on December 23, 
1924, and by August, 1925, the eastern and western sections 
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were completed.? The Fine Arts Museum was formally opened 
to the public on National Independence Day, October Io, 1925, 
and the Library in 1927. 

The new Palace Library was formed by bringing together all 
the books and manuscripts from the numerous palaces, pavil- 
ions, and halls scattered all over the Forbidden City. Many of 
these books were worm-eaten and in a deteriorated condition. 
The task of sorting, restoring, classifying, and cataloguing them 
is an enormous one. Naturally, it will take some time before the 
library can be perfectly organized and fitted for reading and re- 
search. In the winter of 1930-31, the writer was fortunate 
enough to be given the opportunity to visit the library under 
the personal guidance of Mr. T. L. Yuan, its associate director. 
The following account of its various collections is the result of 
what he saw and was told, supplemented by written records 
gathered here and there. 

The entire Palace Library is now composed of the following 
separate collections in separate buildings: 

1. Ssu K’u Ch’tian Shu, or the imperial library of Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung, in Wén Yiian Ko (8), is left undisturbed as it was 
formed in 1776. Wén Yiian Ko is in the southeastern section of 
the imperial palace and not connected with the present library 
headquarters. The Wén Yiian Ko was the first of seven imperial 
libraries erected by the Emperor Chi’en Lung to house the seven 
manuscript collections of the Ssu K’u books, each consisting of 
3,457 works in 36,000 volumes.’ According to an inventory of 
the manuscript books in Wén Yiian Ko taken from October to 
November, 1930, one work of classics, seven works of philosophy 

2 Meanwhile, the work of the inventory-taking had been carried on in other parts of 
the palace. The final results of this enormous task of listing all the treasures in the 
palace were published by the Palace Museum in a report of 23 volumes under the title 


Ku Kung Wu P’in Tien Ch’a Pao Kao (Report of inventory of objects in the palace), 
Part I, 5 vols.; Part II, 9 vols.; Part III, 5 vols.; Part IV, 2 vols.; and Part V, 2 vols. 
(Peiping, 1925-28). 

3 The seven towers (K’o) where Ssu K’u, or Four-Treasuries books, are stored are as 
follows: (1) Wén Yiian Ko (11) within the Forbidden City; (2) Wén Yiian Ko (12) in 
the Summer Palace, Yiian Ming Yiian (13); (3) Wén Ching Ko (14) in Jehol Palace (15); 
(4) Wén Su Ko (16) in Mukden Palace (17); (5) Wén Hui Ko (18) in Yangchow (19); 
(6) Wén Tsung Ko (20) in Chinkiang (21); (7) Wén Lan Ko (22) in Hangchow (23). Of 
the seven sets, only three and one-half have escaped destruction. Number 2 was de- 
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and one work of belles-lettres were missing, but copies of the 
lost books have since been made from the copy in the National 
Library of Peiping. At present, the total is 3,459 works in 
36,078 volumes. There is slight variation in the number of 
works and volumes among the seven sets. 

2. The manuscript copy of the best selections from the Four- 
Treasuries Library (g) is housed in Chih Tsao Tang (10) on the 
east side of the northern central gate to the palace. When the 
Ssu K’u Ch’itian Shu was completed, Emperor Ch’ien Lung, al- 
though a versatile reader, thought that it was beyond the energy 
of any living man to finish reading all the books in that library, 
so he ordered a separate manuscript copy of all the best works 
selected from Ssu K’u to be made and housed in this hall. It 
was said that the Emperor actually read all of them. At present, 
the Ssu K’u Hui Yao (24) is in the original arrangement as 
Ch’ien Lung left it. It has a total of 473 works in 11,151 vol- 
umes. 

3. Collection of rare books and manuscripts.—This collection 
is formed from books gathered from various palaces and halls, 
especially from the T’ien Lu Lin Lang (25), the collection of the 
original copies of rare editions of imperial books formed by 
Emperor Ch’ien Lung and originally housed in Chao Jen Tien 
(26). The rare books still extant are as shown in Table I. 

The T’ien Lu Lin Lang is the best collection of rare books in 
the imperial palace. By order of Emperor Ch’ien Lung in the 
ninth year of his reign (1744), a search for all the original copies 
of rare editions within the palace was made, and they were 
gathered into one collection and deposited in Chao Jén Tien. 


stroyed when the Peking Summer Palace was burnt in 1900. Number 3 is now moved to 
the National Library of Peiping. Number 4 has been reported to have been taken by 
the Japanese troops when they conquered Mukden last September. Numbers 5 and 6 
were destroyed during the Taiping Rebellion. Half of No. 7 was destroyed during the 
Taiping Rebellion, but since then the Chekiang Provincial Library has restored it by 
copying from the set in Peiping. 


4 According to the catalogue of the Ssu K’u Hui Yao, included in Sung lin ts’ung shu 
(28), which was printed from chiian No. 82 of the manuscript History of the palace, sec- 
ond continuation (29), the original collection was in 11,266 volumes. The copying of 
this copy was begun in 1773 and completed in 1779. Another copy of the Ssu K’u Hui 
Yao, completed in 1780, was deposited in Vei Yi Shu Shih (30). 
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To this collection Ch’ien Lung gave the name T’ien Lu Lin 
Lang, and wrote these four characters on a tablet himself. At 
the rear of the hall is the room of the five classics (31), in which 
the revised five classics by Yo Ko (32) were kept. A tablet 
bearing the characters Wu Ching Tsu Shi was also written by 
the Emperor himself. In 1775 a catalogue (33) for this collec- 
tion, arranged, first, by the periods of editions, and, second, 
under each period by the four classes—classics, history, philoso- 
phy, and belles-lettres—was drawn up by Yu Min-Chung (34). 
According to the History of the palace (35) there were in the col- 
TABLE I 
Works 

a) Sung editions (960-1279) 50 

6) Yiian editions (1280-1368)................. 80 

c) Ming editions (1368-1644) 

d) Wan-wei special collection (27)............. 

e) Old manuscript copies 

f) Buddhist books in Sung, Yuan, and Ming edi- 

tions and manuscript copies 





Total 12 


lection 71 Sung editions, 1 King edition, 22 manuscript facsimile 
copies of Sung editions, 85 Yuan editions, and 252 Ming edi- 
tions. 

In the second year of Emperor Chia Ch’ing (36) (1797), a 
great fire swept over Ch’ien Ch’ing Kung (37) and its two 
neighboring halls Chao Jén Tien and Hung Té Tien (38). 
Whether the T’ien Lu Lin Lang collection of rare books in Chao 
Jén Tien was burnt or saved from the fire is still an unsettled 
question, as all later records made no mention of this great loss 
of precious books. The silence of the compiler of the second 
catalogue of the T’ien Lu Lin Lang collection, which compila- 
tion was begun in the tenth month of the second year of Chia 
Ch’ing and finished after seven months of labor in the summer 
of 1798, and the removal of pieces of furniture from Chao Jén 
Tien during the fire have led to the strong suspicion that the 
rare books were saved from the fire, but were subsequently 
taken out of the palace by doubtful means. The author of an 
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article entitled ““The Fire of the Ch’ien Ch’ing palace in 1797 
and the T’ien Lu Lin Lang collection” (39) in the Chinese ii- 
brary science quarterly, 1, No. 3 (September, 1926), (40) ad- 
vanced the argument that, since Emperor Ch’ien Lung, who 
greatly loved rare books, was still alive at the time of the fire, 
he certainly would have ordered that all efforts be made to save 
the books and that they must have been taken from the palace 
in view of the fact that even furniture therein was saved. If this 
is true, then the rare books are still in existence somewhere and 
some day they may turn up again for human perusal. 

The second catalogue of the T’ien Lu Lin Lang listed 663 
works added to the collection later.’ An inventory of the books 
in Chao Jén Tien (rebuilt after the fire in 1797), taken on Febru- 
ary 13, 1925, revealed the fact that only 288 out of the 663 
works listed in the second catalogue still remain on the shelves, 
the others being missing or replaced by modern prints. A search 
showed that nearly 300 works of Sung and Yuan editions were 
“presented as gifts” by the former boy-emperor Pu Yi to his 
younger brother Pu Chieh (41) as disclosed by Pu Yi’s lists of 
gifts and his brother’s receipts found in Mao Ch’ing Tien (42) 
and Yang Hsin Tien (43). Thus, these precious products of 
Chinese culture were taken out of the palace under the dubious 
name of gifts, etc. A check list of the remaining works of the 
T’ien Lu Lin Lang by T. Y. Shi was published in the Chinese 
library science quarterly, 1, No. 3 (September, 1926). These 
books, left over after natural and human calamities, now form 
the backbone of the collection of rare books in the Palace Mu- 
seum Library.® 

4. Collection of palace editions —See Table II. Palace editions 
were the best samples of Ch’ing-dynasty printing done by the 

5 Both the first catalogue (44) and the second catalogue (45) were printed and pub- 
lished by Wang Hsien-ch’ien (46) in Changsha, Hunan, in 1884. These two catalogues 


are a masterpiece of Chinese bibliography for their critical description of every detail of 
the books included. 

6 The check list is also published in the inventory of Chao Jén Tien in the Report of 
inventory of objects in the palace museum. Photolithographic reprints of the remaining 
works of the original T’ien Lu Lin Lang collection are being published by the Peiping 
Palace Museum as a special library entitled T’ien Ju lin lang ts’ung shu for sale to the 
public. 
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imperial government printing office. Many books were printed 
from movable types and blocks. The earliest and the most fa- 
mous works of the palace-edition series were the T’u shu chi 
ch’eng, an encyclopedia of universal knowledge printed from 
movable copper types cut during the reign of Emperor K’ang 
Hsi, and Wu yin tien ts’ung shu (48), a collection of reprints of 





TABLE II 
Works Vols. 
T’u shu chi ch’eng (47)......... 2 10,036 
er ee ree 806 25,060 
ME victbanveetedeabass 808 35,096 


the best books selected from the famous Ming encyclopedia 
Yung /o ta tien (49) printed from movable wooden types in the 
thirty-ninth year of Emperor Ch’ien Lung (1774). An account 
of these wooden movable types is found in Ch’ing ting wu ying 
tien chi chen pen cheng shi (50), Volume CCLIII of the original 
edition of Wu yin tien ts’ung shu. The palace editions were also 
famous for the paper on which they were printed, especially the 
kai-hua paper (51). 

5. Collection of ordinary editions.—See Table III. A part of 


this collection was books received from the Library of the First 





TABLE III 
Works Vols. 

I cxndeniscneneiwdsvevess 990 7,510 
Tsung shu of classical works..... 62 5,780 
PG cikenensecdaneturensaena 1,316 28,261 
fe eee 1,539 16,701 

Tu shu chi chen, lithographic edi- 
Pe eer eee rae 4 20,176 
RN I Rr Pere 1,845 20,013 
SF PE ck ski enherwscsesces 106 75255 
MAN ok eesseteeinneneeeeees 5,862 105 ,696 


Imperial Senate of 747 works in 4,835 volumes and from the 
Library of the Imperial Military Archives Office (52) of 377 


works in 15,466 volumes. 
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6. Collection of Manchu books.—Consisting of 362 works, 
12,843 volumes. This collection of Manchu books is probably 
the best in all China. Among the books is a manuscript copy of 
Yui chih wu ti ch’ing wen chien (§3) in 36 volumes, being an en- 
cyclopedic work on the Manchu language in five styles of char- 
acters compiled under Emperor Ch’ien Lung. 

7. Yang's private library —The Kwan Hai T’ ang collection 

(54) of 1,667 works in 15,906 volumes. This is the private collec- 

tion of the noted bibliographer and geographer Yang Shou-ching 

(55), who was the author of many works in Chinese bibliogra- 

phy, among which is the well-known critically annotated Cata- 
logue of ancient Chinese books found in Fapan (56). 





TABLE IV 

Works Vols. 

a) Classics. . . 792 9,917 
4) History . 647 19,829 
c) Philosophy. . Ss” 12,805 
d) Belles-lettres . 1,396 28,232 
MR cihaasintins ine kee See 70,783 


8. Collection of provincial and district gazetteers.—This collec- 
tion of 2,814 works in 25,292 volumes was from the Library of 
the Bureau of Historiography (57), which had been engaged 
since the fall of the Ch’ing dynasty in writing the history of the 
dynasty just past. The compilers of the Draft history of the 
Ch’ing dynasty (58), which was published in 1929 and which is 
now out of print and is difficult to get, made use of this collec- 
tion of official gazetteers in their work. 

g. Collection of duplicate copies.—See Table IV. All the other 
collections have no duplicates, i.e., works exactly the same as to 
edition, paper, etc. This duplicate collection is set aside, possi- 
bly, to serve in the future as a basis for a circulation branch of 
the Palace Library. 

10. Collection of miscellaneous volumes.—Consisting of 1,175 
works in 6,193 volumes. This collection contains miscellaneous 
volumes left out of the other collections. They are probably the 
books of least value in the whole Palace Museum Library. 
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Now a rough estimate of the total of the various collections 
in the Palace Museum Library can be given (see Table V). 

All these collections, except collection No. 1 in Wén Yiian 
Ko (59) and collection No. 2 in Ch’ih Tsao T’ang (60), are 
housed in a series of buildings in a quadrangle, the names of 


TABLE V 


Number and Name of Collection Works* Vols 
- Ssu K’u Ch’iian Shu manuscript books 35459 36,078 
. MSS copy of Best selections from Ssu K’u 473. «11,151 
. Rare books (Sung, Yuan, and Ming editions) and MSS_ 1,063 12,205 
. Palace editions of early Ch’ing dynasty ia 808 35,096 
. Manchu books Pak 362 «=: 12, 843 
Yang’s private library 1,667 15,906 
. Provincial and district gazetteers 2,814 25,292 
. Ordinary editions and common prints 5,862 105,696 
. Duplicate copies 55319 70,783 
. Miscellaneous odd volumes ise See 6,193 


OD PY AH Fw Pp 


oe 





EE URC eR dae ep kd sends hudawuannu pb oueen 23,002 331,243 


* Many of the works refer to titles of composite works or series (called ts’ung shu in Chinese) which 
may contain anywhere from several to several hundred separate and independent works. 


some of the buildings being Chai An Kung (61), Ch’un Hsi 
Tien (62), and Shou An Kung (63), in the outer western section 
(64) of the palace. 


ORGANIZATION 


A reading-room has been opened in Shou An Kung, the build- 
ing in the north, facing south in the quadrangle where the major 
collections are kept. The privileges for reading are very re- 
stricted at present. The library is open from 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 
p.M. daily (except Sundays and holidays). Readers must be in- 
troduced to the library by a member of the staff of the museum 
and must be approved by the librarian before they are given a 
reader’s card. Only three works in not more than ten volumes 
can be used each time. During the day a reader can borrow 
books from the stacks but three times; that is, a person is al- 
lowed to consult only nine works at most in one day. 
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Since the stacks are closed to the readers, they have to de- 
pend upon catalogues to find what they want. Catalogues for 
the various collections are being prepared, and a catalogue of 
gazetteers has been published. For the Ssu Ku collection, there 
is, of course, the famous Catalogue of the Ssu K’u Chiian Shu. 
For the collection of the palace editions of printed works and for 
manuscript copies of the Shih-lu (65), daily biographical rec- 
cords of the various emperors, the descriptive bibliographical 
sections contained in the History of the palace, first and second 
series (66), will be useful. For rare books, there is the T’ien Lu 
Lin Lang catalogue, but that is of little use in finding the books, 
since many books listed therein are no longer in the collection. 
Catalogues for rare books, for Manchu books, and for Yang’s 
private library are being prepared by experts and will be pub- 
lished in book form. For the major collection of ordinary edi- 
tions, a card catalogue has been provided. The books are classi- 
fied according to the Ssu Ku system with an additional class, 
Tsung Shu. 

For the time being, readers may be handicapped by the lack 
of proper catalogues and guides, and by the restrictive regula- 
tions regarding the use of books, but it is hoped that this situa- 
tion will soon be remedied. 


REFERENCES TO THE PALACE MUSEUM 
AND ITS LIBRARY 


. Kuo ch’ao kung shih (67), 36 chuan, compiled by order of Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung (68) in 1742, revised in 1759. Tientsin: Lo Chén-yii (68), 1926. 
This is the first history of the Ch’ing Palace ever written. Chuan Nos. 22-36 is a 
very interesting description of the palace books. 
2. Kuo ch’ao kung shih su p’ien (69), a continuation of the first history of the 
palace written in the eleventh year of Emperor Chia Ching, 1806. 


Available only in manuscript copy in the palace. 


. Ku kung wu p’in tien ch’a pao koo (70), a report of the inventory of objects 
in the palace. 23 vols. Peiping, 1925-28. 
This is a list of all the treasures in the different palaces, pavilions, and halls within 
the palace from the inventory taken in 1925 to 1928. Books discovered in the palace 
are listed therein. 
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. Ku kung tu sho (71), a brief description with illustrations of photographs 
of the Palace Museum. 3 pamphlets, Peiping, issued in successive editions 


by the Museum. 
. “Ku kung tu shu chi” (72), a sketch of the palace books, by T. Y. Shi, 


in the Chinese library science quarterly, 1, No. 1 (March, 1926). 
. The Library of the Peiping Palace Museum, Peiping, issued by the Museum, 
1931 (73). 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PEIPING 
HISTORY OF THE LIBRARY 


Owing to the repeated military humiliations which China had 
received at the hands of the Western powers and Japan, the 
court finally decided to introduce modern reforms into her edu- 
cational and industrial systems. In 1905 an imperial edict was 
issued establishing a board of education, abolishing the ancient 
system of classical examination, and replacing it with a modern 
school system. From 1905 to Ig11I, several edicts were issued 
from the throne and a number of regulations were promulgated 
by the board of education relating to the establishment of 
schools and libraries throughout the Empire. In September, 
1909, Chang Chih-tung (74), as controller of the board of educa- 
tion, memorialized the throne for the establishment of a na- 
tional library. Imperial sanction having been obtained, the 
books formerly preserved at the Hall of Classics and at the Li- 
brary of the Grand Secretariat, and over 8,500 Buddhist manu- 
scripts of the T’ang dynasty discovered in Tun Huang (75) were 
transferred by the government to form the nucleus of the Na- 
tional Library. On Chang Chih-tung’s recommendation, Miao 
Chuan-sun (76) was put in charge of the formation of the li- 
brary. Later, on recommendation of Tang Chin-tsung (77), 
he was appointed by the Emperor as its first director. Many 
books from the private library of the Hsu family in Nanling(78), 
Anhui, and those from the Yao family in Kweian (79), Che- 
kiang, were secured through the good offices of Tuan Fang (80), 
the Manchu viceroy of Kiangsu, Kiangsi, and Anhui provinces. 

On the establishment of the Republic in 1912, the ministry 
of education took over the library, and it was reopened in Au- 
gust of that year. With the active support of the ministry, the 
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library made rapid strides in building up its collection. By order 
of the ministry, the government printing offices (81) in the vari- 
ous provinces sent in their publications, among which was a 
large number of provincial and district gazetteers. The library 
also received the invaluable collection of sixty volumes of the 
Ming manuscript encyclopedia Yung Lo Ta Tien left after the 
burning of the former Hanlin Academy in 1goo. In June, 1915, 
the library was moved to larger quarters in Fang Chia Hutung, 
which formerly belonged to the Imperial Academy (82). Soon 
afterward it received the Ssu K’u Ch’iian Shu or the imperial 
library of Emperor Ch’ien Lung, in 36,300 manuscript volumes, 
formerly stored in the Jehol Palace. 

In March, 1926, the Metropolitan Library, with temporary 
quarters in the Peihai Park, was established by the China 
Foundation, which was created from the Boxer Indemnity 
funds returned by the United States government for the pur- 
pose of establishing libraries and promoting scientific education 
in China. In June, 1929, the National Library and the Metro- 
politan Library were amalgamated by an agreement between the 
ministry of education and the board of trustees of the China 
Foundation under the new name of the National Library of 
Peiping. The old National Library was moved from Fang Chia 
Hutung to Chunghai Park. 

In the spring of 1931, the two branches of the National Li- 
brary in Chunghai Park and Peihai Park were moved to the 
new magnificent building erected on the site of a former palace, 
covering an area of six and a half acres at the west of the beauti- 
ful Peihai Park,’ and on June 25 the library was formally opened 
to the public with a grand celebration. 


THE COLLECTION 


The collection of the National Library is one of the six best 
in China for rare books and manuscripts, the other five being 
those of the Palace Museum Library in Peiping, the National 
Sinological Library of Nanking, the Chu family library, called 


7 For a description and illustrations of the new building, see T. L. Yuan, “National 
Library of Peiping,” Library journal, January 15, 1932. 
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the Ti Chin Tung Chien Lou, in Ch’angshu, Kiangsu, the Yang 
family library, the Hai Yuan Ko, formerly in Liaocheng, Shang- 
tung, now scattered about in Tientsin and Tsinan, and the Ori- 
ental Library, the Han Fen Lou, of the Commercial Press in 
Shanghai. According toa recent report of the National Library, 
it now has a total of 321,752 volumes of Chinese works and 
about 50,000 volumes in European languages. The more impor- 
tant collections, as listed in its report, The National Library of 
Peiping and its activities (October, 1931), are as follows: 


Rare Books and MSS.—The library has 2,082 volumes of Sung and Chin 
editions (960-1276), the incunabula among Chinese printed books, and 3,578 
volumes of Yuan editions, 11,490 volumes of Ming editions and 1,500 Ming 
manuscripts. The total number of early printed books and rare manuscripts 
amounts to 28,804 volumes, exclusive of duplicates which amount to 3,053 
volumes. 

The library has eighty volumes of the Ming manuscript encyclopedia Yung 
Lo Ta Tien, the largest single collection in existence, and over twenty facsimile 
manuscript copies and an equal number of photographic copies of volumes now 
in foreign collections. During the past few years, over one hundred titles in- 
cluded in Emperor Ch’ien Lung’s Jndex expurgatorius, fifty titles each from 
the Yang family library—the Hai Yuan Ko—and the Fan family library— 
the Tien I Ko—all of which are of great rarity, have been acquired through 
purchase. The Library also possesses the annotated books from the libraries 
of such scholars as Li Tzu-Ming (1829-1894) and Wang Kuo-Wei (1876- 
1927). 

Szu K’u Ch’uan Shu.—The library possesses a set of the Jehol Palace copy 
of the Szu K’u Ch’uan Shu, the Imperial Library of Emperor Ch’ien Lung, in 
36,300 manuscript volumes bound in silk. The collection is now housed in a 
special room with the original wooden shelves. 

Gazetteers.—Of special interest is the collection of over 3,000 provincial and 
district gazetteers, believed to be the largest in existence, and many of them 
are unique copies, especially those printed in the Ming Dynasty. 

Tun Huang Buddhist Manuscripts—The collection of 850 manuscripts 
from Tun Huang consists mainly of Buddhist sutras written during the T’ang 
Dynasty, though some were written as early as the fourth century a.p. These 
manuscripts were discovered in Tun Huang and transferred to the Library 
by the Government. 

Rubbings.—The library has now in its collection more than 10,000 sets of 
rubbings of bronzes and stone tablets, many having come from well-known 
collectors. Among these are a complete set of the rubbings of the T’ang Dy- 
nasty “‘Stone Classics,” 134 single sheets and four volumes of rubbings made 
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before the Ming Dynasty, and 260 sheets of rubbings of tablets written by 
Manchu emperors. The Library is now collecting rubbings of all tablets and 
monuments to be found in Peiping. A unique treasure is a large fragment of 
the “Stone Classics,” cut in the Han Dynasty, with written characters carved 
on both sides. 

Maps.—The library has inherited from the library of the Imperial Cabi- 
net many official maps, including 65 pieces and 48 volumes painted on silk, 
g7 pieces and 55 volumes painted on paper. During the past two years, about 
4000 pieces were added. 

Liang Ch’i Ch’ao Depository Library.—The heirs of the late Mr. Liang 
Ch’i-Ch’ao have permanently deposited his private library in the National 
Library. The entire collection consists of over 41,000 volumes, and also Mr. 
Liang’s own manuscripts, some unpublished works and a large collection of 
autograph letters. 

Manchu, Mongolian and Tibetan Books.—The systematic collection of 
books in Manchu, Mongolian and Tibetan was begun by the Metropolitan 
Library and has been in charge of a specially trained staff. The collection is not 
very large, but already many important books, particularly works of Tibetan 
lamas and Manchu translations of Chinese works, have been acquired, be- 
sides grammars, dictionaries, etc. The Kanjur and Tanjur are also to be 
found in the Library, the former being deposited by the Commercial Press, 
Ltd., Shanghai. 

Tangut Sutras.—In the winter of 1929, the library acquired by purchase a 
large collection of 99 volumes of printed sutras in the Hsi Hsia (Tangut) lan- 
guage, besides a few Buddhist paintings. To commemorate this important ac- 
quisition, a volume of Hsi Hsia studies is printed in the Bulletin of the Library, 
Vol. IV, No. 3. 

ITS ORGANIZATION 

A collection of books without proper arrangement and an or- 
ganization to care for it is no more useful for research purposes 
than a heap of miscellaneous papers jumbled together. It is 
therefore necessary, from the point of view of the readers, to 
inquire about the organization of a library, especially relating 
to those aspects which bear directly upon effective use of its 
resources, such as cataloguing, classification, reference, and bib- 
liographical aids. Happily, in these four aspects the National 
Library of Peiping is rendering to its patrons excellent service. 
Because of the presence on its stafi and the collaboration in 
Peiping of many specialists, it has issued some useful and excel- 
lent bibliographies on various subjects. It is mainly a reference 
library, and only new and unimportant books are allowed to be 
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taken out, the major part of its collection being reserved for 
use within the building. This is no inconvenience, however, be- 
cause the new building has a spacious and comfortable reading- 
room, which is doubtless a better place in which to work than 
many institutions in Peiping. It maintains a reference service to 
assist readers seeking information and a photostat service to 
supply research workers with photostat reprints of materials 
they need. As to cataloguing and classification, the library is 
not accomplishing as much as is expected by its impatient read- 
ers. At present, there is no consolidated and well-organized 
catalogue of its resources. Instead, the readers have to consult 
a multitude of diverse catalogues on cards and in book forms. 
The delay is due to three causes: (1) the generally unsettled and 
experimental stage through which the Chinese library world is 
passing in changing from the stage of storehouses for books (83) 
to that of modern libraries; (2) the magnitude of the problem 
because of the amalgamation of two large libraries and the size 
of its collection; and (3) the handicap of the lack of one central- 
ized and suitable building up to July, 1931. Since, however, the 
cataloguing department has been placed in charge of Dr. K. C. 
Liu,* the library has made steady progress in making available 
its resources. Up to June 30, 1931, three-fourths of the books 
in the former Metropolitan Library were said to have been 
catalogued on over twenty thousand cards and classified ac- 
cording to a new system drawn up by the library itself. Among 
the books catalogued are 4,600 gazetteers and $00 ¢s’ung shu. 
The library seems unwilling to make known its classification 
system until it has perfected it. 


CATALOGUES 


There are three catalogues: a title catalogue, an author cata- 
logue, and a classed-subject catalogue. The cards in both title 
and author catalogues are filed according to the stroke system, 
i.e., first arranged according to the number of strokes, and then 
according to the initial strokes (which, by the way, are difficult 


8 Dr. K. C. Liu has left the National Library of Peiping, and is now director of the 
University of Nanking Library. 
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to determine in many cases). The classed-subject catalogue is 
arranged according to the new classification scheme of the li- 
brary. No index to the classification system has been provided, 
and, as the classification system is new and unfamiliar to most 
readers, the classed-subject catalogue is rather difficult to use. 
In American libraries, the subject catalogue is usually arranged 
alphabetically according to subjects, which are well chosen and 
accurate terms. In Chinese libraries, the subject catalogue is 
invariably arranged on a classified basis, i.e., in the order of the 
main divisions and subdivisions of the classification scheme. It 
can readily be seen that, no matter how excellent may be the 
classification scheme, without a mechanical index to the classes 
the classed-subject catalogue is difficult to use. A part of the 
ordinary editions and rare books from the old National Library 
are listed according to the Ssu K’u or Four-Treasuries classifica- 
tion scheme in over ten manuscript catalogues in book form, dis- 
tinguished by various colors. The books from the Grand Secre- 
tariat were listed in an old manuscript catalogue, a copy of 
which in six volumes was made in 1918 under the title (84) 
Catalogue of the library of the imperial cabinet. For many of the 
books taken over by the new National Library from the old, 
however, there was no catalogue of any kind, and so the books 
were not accessible to the public. The present staff of the Na- 
tional Library is making good progress in cataloguing these 
books on cards and classifying them according to the new classi- 
fication system. It is hoped that the task will soon be finished. 
It is the intention of those in charge that, after the card cata- 
logue is finished, the library will publish a catalogue in book 
form for the use of people outside of Peiping. Certainly, every- 
body who uses this wonderful library in the future will welcome 
such a bibliographical contribution as a tool of research. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY 


The following publications, issued by the library, contain 
valuable information to newcomers, and it is suggested that 
prospective readers look these over in order that the number of 
unnecessary questions put to those in charge may be lessened. 
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. Sketch of the National Library of Peiping (in Chinese). Peiping, July, 1931. 

. The National Library of Peiping and its activities (in English). Peiping, 
October, 1931. 

. Information for readers (Chinese and English edd.). Peiping, 1930. 

. Rules for using the special collections of valuable books (in Chinese). Peiping, 


1931. 
. Bi-monthly bulletin of the library (in Chinese). Peiping, 1928-date. 


. Annual report of the director (Chinese and English edd.). Peiping, 1927- 
date. 


THE NATIONAL SINOLOGICAL LIBRARY OF NANKING 


HISTORY OF THE LIBRARY 


The history of this library dates back to a memorial of the 
Manchu viceroy Tuan Fang (85) of Kiangsu, Kiangsi, and An- 
hui provinces in 1907 for the establishment of a public library 
in Nanking. There were three factors which influenced Tuan 
Fang to present this memorial to the Emperor. First, he was 
one of the five great ministers (86) sent by the court to study 
the constitutional systems of Japan, Europe, and America for 
the purpose of establishing a constitution in China. During 
this tour, he visited many libraries in Europe and America and 
was very much impressed by their usefulness and importance. 
Second, at that time (1907) the great Ting family library, Pa 
Ch’ien Chiian Lou (87), in Hangchow was offered for sale. 
Third, Miao Chuan-Sun (88), who was then the master of the 
Kiangnan College (89) in Nanking, made a strong appeal to 
Viceroy Tuan Fang that the government should purchase the 
Ting library, since the Japanese had already bought Lu Hsin- 
yuan’s (go) library, Pai Sung Lou (g1) and were trying to buy 
the Ting library. 

Being an important and influential official, Tuan Fang had 
little difficulty in securing the necessary fund. A little over 
$70,000 was paid for the Ting library, and about 34,760 taels 
were used to construct a library building on an historical site. 
Miao Chuan-sun? was appointed the first director of this first 

9 Miao Chuan-sun was an important figure in the development of modern libraries 
in China. His name was connected with three of the largest and most important li- 


braries of today: the National Library of Peiping, the National Sinological Library of 
Nanking, and the Oriental Library of the Commercial Press in Shanghai. 
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public library in China. The new building was completed and 
formally opened to the public in 1g1o. In the beginning, the 
library was called Kiangnan Library (92). After the establish- 
ment of the Republic, it was renamed in 1913 Kiangsu Pro- 
vincial Library (93). In 1927, under the administration of the 
Nanking government, its name was changed to the present one, 
National Central Sinological Library; the library was reorgan- 
ized, and the present director, Mr. Leo Yi-Chen (94), formerly 
professor of Chinese history and literature at the National Cen- 
tral University, was appointed. 


THE COLLECTION 


Besides the Pa Ch’ien Chiian Lou collection, the library has 
also added in the course of years many unusual books from other 
well-known collectors and institutions, such as the family li- 
brary, in 4,557 works, of Fan Yiieh-ch’a (95) of Hupeh, 445 
pieces of calligraphs and paintings from the Hsu family library 
of Nanling (96), 536 works in 709 volumes from the Kiangsu 
Gazetteer Bureau (97), about 60 boxes of books from the library 
of the late Sung Chiao-jén (98), and a collection of manuscript 
letters and other papers of famous persons of the period of the 
emperors T’ung Chih (gg) and Kuang Hsii (100), including those 
of Tséng Kuo-fan (101) from the library of Hsieh I-é (102) of 
Shanying (103). The official documents from the Kiangsu Gaz- 
etteer Bureau and the wooden blocks for printing many works 
formerly in the Kiangnan Government Printing Office (104) 
were also deposited in the library. 


HISTORY OF THE PA CHIEN CHUAN LOU 


As the Ting family library forms the nucleus of the collection, 
it is necessary to say a few words about the history of that fa- 
mous library. The Pa Ch’ien Chiian Lou (105) was started by 
the grandfather of two illustrious brothers, Ting Ping (106) 
(1832-99) and Ting Shen (107), who gradually built it up to the 
point where it ranked as one of the four best private libraries at 
the end of the Ch’ing dynasty, the other three being the Chu 
family library, the Tieh Ch’in T’ung Chien Lou (108) in Ch’ang- 
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shu (109) Kiangsu, the Yang family library, the Hai Yuan Ko 
(110), formerly in Liaocheng, Shangtung, and the Lu family li- 
brary, the Pai Sung Lou, which was sold to Japan in 1907. Both 
brothers were accomplished scholars, especially the younger one, 
Ping, who compiled a scholarly catalogue with critical notes of 
the rare and fine books in their library under the title Shan pen 
shu shih chan shu chih (111). They were extremely economical 
in their daily living, even to the extent of using old envelopes on 
the back for drafting their manuscripts. The money thus saved 
from frugal living was used for the purchase of books. After the 
Taiping Rebellion, they were responsible for restoring the Wén 
Lan Ko (112) Imperial Library in Hangchow by lending many 
of their own books to it for copying. Their services in connec- 
tion with the restoration of the Wén Lan Ko was a great con- 
tribution toward the Chekiang Provincial Library, Hangchow, 
Chekiang, which took over the Wén Lan Ko collection of manu- 
script books. 

The Ting library, before its sale to Nanking, was housed in a 
building, quadrangle in shape, with an open court in the center. 
The whole library consisted of the following collections in sepa- 
rate rooms: The front room, entitled Pa Ch’ien Chiian Lou, 
which was originally built by the grandfather, contained about 
thirty-five hundred works listed in the Ssu k’u ch’iian shu tsung 
mu (113). Two wing rooms on both sides were used for fifteen 
hundred works listed in the Ssu k’u t’sen mu (114), while in the 
rear room, the Hou Pa Ch’ien Chiian Lou (115), about eight 
thousand works which were not included in the Ssu k’u ch’tian 
shu, were kept. At the right of this rear room was another room, 
known as Hsiao Ta Ch’ien Chiian Lou (116). All these rooms 
were on the second story of the building. On the first floor, in the 
front, there was the hall, having a tablet in three characters, 
Chia Hui T’ang (117). At the back and under the Hsiao Pa 
Ch’ien Chiian Lou was the Shan Pén Shih (118) (‘room for rare 
books”’), where about two thousand works in rare editions were 
safeguarded. 

To recapitulate, the whole library had about 15,000 works 
distributed as shown in Table VI. Most of these books belonged 
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to former scholars of the Ming and Ching dynasties. Such 
works usually have holographic marginalia by their former own- 
ers.° When the library was sold to the Kiangnan Library at 
Nanking in 1907, the classes of rare books shown in Table VII 
were among those transferred. 
TABLE VI 
Works 

Rare and fine books... .. 2,000 

Books listed in Ssu k’u tsung mu .. 3,500 

Books listed in Ssu k’u t’sen mu . 1,00 

Books not included in Ssu k’u 











Classics History Philosophy | pom Total 


Classes ‘ 
(Works) (Works) (Works) (Works) (Works) 


ee Ss Ss SS 


Sung editions (960-1279) | 14 8 

Yuan editions (1280-1367) 24 

Ming editions (1368-1643) 219 

Ming manuscript copies eal 11 

Books from which the Ssu K’u| 
Ch’iian Shu copies were made} 
(119) 

Ch’ing manuscript copies 

Japanese editions 

Korean editions 




















Total 





COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPT DOCUMENTS AND LETTERS 


Next in importance to the Ting collection is the collection of 
manuscript documents and letters. There are all together about 
20 boxes and 80 baskets of such documents, relating mostly to 
the Kiangsu provincial government since the reign of Emperor 
Hsien Féng (1851-61), and about 76 volumes of letters of fa- 
mous persons. These documents and letters (such as those of 


” A list of books having holographic notes of famous scholars and bearing the seals 
of famous collectors is published in the Annual report of the National Sinological Li- 
brary (1928). 
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Tséng Kuo-fan and his contemporaries) are important source 
material for the study of China’s recent history, especially the 
Taiping Rebellion, the various efforts for the introduction of re- 
forms, and China’s foreign relations since 1851. These archives 
are now being sorted, collated, and classified according to the 
subject headings used in Ta Ching Hui Tien Shih Li (120), 
statutes of the Ch’ing dynasty (see the Annual report of the li- 
brary for 1928). 
STATISTICS OF THE COLLECTION 
According to an inventory taken in the fall of 1927, the vari- 
ous collections ate as shown in Table VIII." 


TABLE VIII 
Vols. 
Rare books of first importance. ............... 18,549 
Rare books of second importance.............. 31,726 
NS s ceivinadewwacdassseteweds 96,685 
CII cs ian Gia dicta wiginis wins nian alee ea 27,049 
Examination papers and miscellaneous books. . . 999 
REE en ere ee ier ae 2,146 
Manuscript letters of famous persons. ......... 76 
ME hahceeienie ey ae ene ed claire 177,23 
Calligraphs and paintings.................... 441 pieces 
Maps and plans (pieces not yet counted) 
Archives (pieces not yet counted)... .20 boxes, 80 baskets 


ORGANIZATION: READING-ROOM PRIVILEGES 


The library has two reading-rooms, one for rare books and 
the other for common books. For permission to read rare books, 
a fee of forty cents silver per entrant is charged. A semiannual 
season ticket costing three dollars entitles the holder to the 
privileges of the rare-book room for six months. For admission 
to the reading-room for common books, a charge of four coppers 
(about two cents silver) per visitor is collected. Free tickets of 
admission are issued to a selected few—government officials, 
university professors, and research students. 


" 4 Brief history of the National Sinological Library (Nanking, 1929), p. 56; Annual 
report of the library (1928). 
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RESIDENT RESEARCH SCHOLARS 


The library is on the site of an old imperial college and has 
beautiful surroundings. Its architecture is that of pure Chinese 
style. It has some empty rooms for the use of resident research 
scholars and provides boarding service. Serious students of Si- 
nology, on proper recommendation and guaranty, may be ad- 
mitted as resident research scholars. The monthly expenses are 
$10.00 for room, $6.00 for board, $1.00 for light and water, and 
$1.00 for janitor service. Every resident scholar must pay a de- 
posit of $20.00 to cover possible damages to books; on leaving, 
if no damage has been done, the deposit is returned. Resident 
scholars must study in the reading-rooms, and under no circum- 
stances are they allowed to take books to their sleeping-rooms. 
A resident scholar who wants to leave the library premises must 
get a leave of absence from the director or the librarian. Except 
for sickness or other important reason, an absence of a week 
from the reading-rooms leads to the dropping of a student, and 
he will be asked to leave the library boarding-house. On depar- 
ture, a resident scholar must have his luggage examined by the 
library authorities. 

COPYING SERVICE 

The library has published, by photolithographic and other 
processes, some of its rare books and valuable manuscripts. 
They are for sale at reasonable prices. In addition, it maintains 
a department for book-copying. The library will make, for au- 
thorized persons or institutions, at cost, handwritten copies of 
rare books and manuscripts in its collection. In 1927-28 it made 
handwritten copies by experienced calligraphist copyists of 109 
volumes, amounting to 1,961,248 characters. The cost of copy- 
ing is temporarily fixed at three dollars silver per 10,000 char- 
acters. Patrons who want to have a copy of any work made 
should write to the library first for an estimate of cost. 


CATALOGUES 


All the books are at present classified according to the Ssu 
K’u system (121) (classics, history, philosophy, and belles-let- 
tres) plus two additional classes, ts’ung shu and chih shu (gazet- 
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teers). For the books in the Ting collection, the two catalogues 
of that library published by the Ting family are still useful. 
They are Shan pén shu shih chan shu chih, a catalogue of the 
rare books, printed in 1go1, and Pa ch’ien chiian lou shu mu 
(122), compiled in 1899, but first published in 1923. The books 
listed in this catalogue are of three categories: titles elevated 
two characters (not indented) are those listed in the Ssu k’u 
tsung mu; titles elevated one character (indented the space of 
one character) are those listed in the Ssu k’u #’sen mu; and titles 
unelevated (indented the space of two characters) are books not 
included in the Ssu k’u. After the Ting books were turned over 
to the library, it compiled a simple catalogue of the rare books 
(123). In 1919 a revised catalogue of the rare books was issued 
under the title (124), in four volumes. It lists a total of 2,548 
works distributed as follows: classics, 353 works; history, 490 
works; philosophy, 585 works; and belles-lettres, 1,120 works. 
At present, there are in the reading-rooms two manuscript cata- 
logues in book form; one of rare books of second importance, 
five volumes, and the other of common editions in fifteen vol- 
umes. The library is undertaking the task of compiling four 
different catalogues on cards—author catalogue, title cata- 
logue, classed-subject catalogue (classified according to the Ssu 
K’u system), and secondary classed-subject catalogue (classified 
according to some new system)—of all the books in its posses- 
sion. 
REFERENCES TO THIS LIBRARY 

Besides the catalogues noted above, the following works will 
be found useful: a brief history of the library by its present di- 
rector, Mr. Leo Yi-Chen, published in 1930 (125). The first 
annual report after its reorganization, published in 1928 (126), 
and those of the later years, and Po shan shu yin (127), a col- 
lection of sample pages, printed by photolithographic process, 
of Sung editions in the library. 
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WORK-CONTACTS FOR LIBRARY-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


INCE library schools and the library profession began to 
come under the scrutiny of their own analysts and of the 
educational world generally, they have been admonished 

repeatedly to consult the experience of medicine, engineering, 
law, and other callings. This is sound counsel, providing it be 
accepted and applied with faithful regard for all the facts. 
Librarianship clearly is paralleling other professions in its de- 
velopment, and its problems largely are those with which other 
groups of workers have grappled. Who should be admitted to 
practice, for example, and with what preparation? Are schools 
desirable or necessary to guide the learner, and if so, how 
should they be equipped, organized, located? Are several levels 
or areas of professional work indicated, and if so, what follows 
regarding rewards, status, and training? While such questions 
as these are of common pertinence, however, a simple, universal 
solution has rarely been found for any one of them. For in- 
stance, the state concern and control appropriate to the medical 
profession are not suitable even in a group so closely allied as 
that of social workers. Again, formal instruction is generally 
approved as prerequisite to professional work of any kind in the 
United States; but, to mention a single example of diversity, law 
evolved this from the office and sponsorship of the seasoned 
practitioner, while engineering set it up in almost complete 
isolation from the field. Finally, dentistry, education, and sev- 
eral of the other callings exemplify individual views or stages of 
development of specialization and internal division of function. 

In view of the foregoing, librarians need not be surprised 
that, although their problems find ample counterpart elsewhere, 
solutions are not necessarily predetermined. It remains to them 
to discover the courses which suit their own conditions. The 
present paper aims to point out the relevance and implications 
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of this principle in the efforts which library schools and _li- 
brarians make to provide for library-school students’ contacts 
with actual library work. 

How best to supplement theoretical instruction with work- 
contacts has been the subject of much controversy in profes- 
sional circles generally, and latterly among librarians. Probably 
most of this disputation, at least in the case of librarians, has 
been quite needless. All concerned hold that work-contacts and 
work-participation are antecedent to competence, and that 
therefore they constitute an indispensable element in profes- 
sional preparation. On the other hand, most doubtlessly would 
agree that the services of schools in imparting certain knowl- 
edge, attitudes, and skills are of value if only in the reducing 
of apprenticeship and in the consequent saving of time to the 
intending practitioner. Assuming, therefore, that schools are to 
exist, the issue is merely to ascertain how the respective and 
common interests of learner, profession, and school can best be 
served. Each seeks optimum results without waste. Honest 
and thorough analysis of means can work no injury to this 
objective, and such readjustments of views or of machinery as 
it may induce must eventually prove to be a gain. Specifically, 
therefore, let us inquire which of the possible methods for 
familiarizing library-school students with actual library work 
are likely to be most resultful and economical to students and 
most accordant with the functions of the schools, and conse- 
quently most satisfactory in the long run to the profession. 

Reverting to the question first raised, namely, how far the 
faculties of library schools may take guidance from usage and 
experience without the library field, it is in order to examine 
what other professional schools do to insure work-contacts for 
their students. At once it is apparent that no single device is 
uniformly effective or finds exclusive acceptance. Variations in 
practice abound, the choices in particular cases seeming to be 
influenced by the character of the profession, the stage of de- 
velopment of its schools, the nature of the processes to be taught, 
the facilities available, the theories governing the instruction, 
the traditions prevailing, and the views and preferences of in- 
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structors. The types of work-contact in use are classifiable, 
however, and begin to show significance when reduced to a 
few major forms. These are six in number, viz.: 


Form 1, variously represented in medical schools by amphitheater surgery, 
in dental schools by the demonstration of ceramic processes and effects before 
a class, and in schools of Jaw and business by the use of the case method; 
and to be looked upon as c/ass presentation. 

Form 2, illustrated in agricultural and pharmaceutical schools by exercises 
in the laboratory, and in some law schools by moot courts organized in course 
form; involving operations carefully prescribed and performed under direc- 
tion of an instructor in a course, and to be designated as /aboratory work. 

Form 3, exemplified in schools of optometry by the independent assign- 
ment to test a schematic eye or to grind a lens, and in schools of architecture 
by the projet; consisting essentially of unsupervised course work and de- 
scribable as consisting of prodlems. 

Form 4, represented approximately in medical schools by participative 
clinical activity in hospitals and dispensaries, and in schools of engineering by 
the testing of a proposed industrial process with reference to all the elements 
of manufacturing practicability; managed most advantageously if built into 
a course and, recognizing that it entails “the problematic act carried to com- 
pletion in its natural setting,’* to be looked upon as made up of projects. 

Form §, according to which in schools of architecture students are sent to 
inspect buildings and monuments, in schools of engineering they are taken 
on visits to power and manufacturing plants, and in schools of education they 
are directed to watch classes in session under experienced teachers; preferably 
to be organized as a course or part of a course, and properly to be referred 
to as observation. 

Form 6, typified in the case of engineering schools by the alternate schedul- 
ing of work and study, in schools of mines by long-term assignment to service 
in the industry, and in medical schools by the interneship; and, because of its 
relative detachment and its purpose of interpreting the entire curriculum 
rather than any one course, properly to be called field work. 


There are two reasons for discriminating thus closely among 
the various forms of actual work-contact. One is the conspicu- 
ous diversity of usage among professional schools, which defies 
orderly consideration without some such preliminary system- 
atizing. The other is the confusion of terminology among 
library schools, which renders intelligent discussion impossible 


* After Stevenson and Charters. J. A. Stevenson, Project method of teaching (New 
York, 1921), p. 43. 
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unless it is first disposed of by a return to the elements of the 
problem. It is urged that, for the moment at least, the defini- 
tions and terms used above be given right of way; and particu- 
larly that notions connected with the phrases “practice,” “‘prac- 
tice work,” and “practical work” in library schools be put out 
of thought. Their retention has long made understanding and 
conference difficult, and can only impede endeavors to attain 
solutions based upon the facts in the case and upon the experi- 
ence of other professions. 

It is not here suggested that the merits of the various forms 
of work-contact are equal or even comparable, much less that 
their respective values would prove constant for the several sub- 
jects and on the several levels of education for librarianship; 
precise data on these points are lacking, and might well be 
assembled as the necessary instruments of measurement are per- 
fected. The significant thing is that all the types show adoption 
and greater or less development by library-school faculties. Of 
those associated with particular courses class presentation in- 
cludes the demonstrating of processes, such as those of book 
repairing; and use of the case method, examples being the educ- 
ing of administrative and book selection principles through the 
instancing and discussing of actual situations. Laboratory work, 
although lacking the discovery element, has come to wide ac- 
ceptance by cataloguing instructors as a means for supplement- 
ing class presentation. Problems have been from early days the 
staple and indispensable method of instruction in reference work 
and bibliography. Projects have been experimented with in such 
connections as the organizing of book collections, the prepara- 
tion of bulletins, and the planning and execution of programs 
for institutes, such assignments often taking the form of prob- 
lems and sometimes being performed under laboratory condi- 
tions; and latterly are finding examples in the research problems 
and service studies undertaken by students in the advanced 
library schools. Finally, observation always has been the central 
purpose of library-school inspection trips. As for work-contacts 
bearing on the curriculum in its entirety, in library schools, as in 
agencies for professional education of other kinds, field work has 
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been a natural, inevitable, and proper inheritance from the days 
of training under preceptors; and its unquestioned value has 
assured its persistence, although with modified emphasis, to the 
present time. 

To the extent that their conformity with usage elsewhere is 
thoroughgoing, library schools may perhaps feel themselves re- 
lieved of further search for guidance. It is probable at least that 
the kinds of work-contact associated with particular courses can 
be trusted to regulate themselves; for these not only follow 
rather closely the classification outlined above but have been 
used with appreciation of the distinctions between library work 
and other professional callings. Moreover, they spring from the 
necessities of individual courses, in which instructors seek 
specific applications and are likely rigorously to exclude all 
forms of class work and assignment that fail to furnish it. 
Such new developments as may be appropriate, notably per- 
haps a higher systematizing of problems and a more extended 
use of the case and project methods, should naturally emerge 
as library-school instructors study their possibilities. When it 
comes to kinds of work-contact bearing upon the curriculum as 
a whole, however, the regard for experience has been less close; 
and—what is more significant—the departure involved has re- 
ceived slight attention. If the reader will refer to the examples 
of field work in other professional schools cited above, he will 
recognize that in a large part these instances represent the 
organizing of field work without rather than within the formal 
curriculum. That is, although not invariable, it is common to 
schedule such work in alternation with, and in addition to, 
course work, as is done in some engineering schools; or in 
recesses or vacation periods, as is the case in some schools of 
forestry; or after the completion of the class program, as is fre- 
quent in medical schools. Library schools, on the other hand, 
have predominantly scattered their field work in bits through- 
out the weeks and days of the school year, or have interrupted 
class activities to provide for it in blocked form, often ab- 
breviating, in consequence, the periods available for study in 
course and by reason of the juxtaposition perhaps ignoring 
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cardinal differences among forms of instruction. This procedure 
would seem subject to question, even granting that other pro- 
fessional schools are not wholly at one regarding the manage- 
ment of field work and that, even if they were so, library 
schools could hardly be expected to follow them at all points. 

Perhaps the sharpest way to point the issue is to inquire 
why professional schools exist at all. There can be only one 
answer, for on the record they have originated to assure time- 
saving preparation, enriched by whatever concern for thorough- 
ness, comprehensive understanding, and comparative treat- 
ment the school facilities permit and the prospective rewards 
warrant. From this the schools have taken their cue, namely, to 
organize their curricula and to present their matter system- 
atically and in such a manner as to promote effective assimila- 
tion and to conserve students’ time. It follows that, except 
where the school undertakes to study and solve professional 
problems by means of sources and methods not known or not 
available to the practitioner, those forms of instruction only 
are admissible which lend themselves to rigorously methodical 
treatment. A school which fails in this can be fair to its regis- 
trants alone by grace of accident or thanks to the presence of 
powerful personalities on its faculty. Now the elemental quali- 
ties and inherent virtues of field work, according to present 
definitions, are that it limits itself to no one section of the 
subject or operations concerned; that it aims to familiarize the 
student with the full gamut of professional duties, as far as 
that may be; that it seeks to give conversance with, and 
facility in, the life-situation; and that it is most faithful to its 
purpose when it is shaped largely by the unpredictable, and per- 
haps highly specialized, course of the day’s activities in institu- 
tion, office, or shop. Necessarily, therefore, to plan it meticu- 
lously and to regiment it thoroughly would be fatal. When, 
moreover, it is considered that assignments which are irregular 
tend to unevenness and dilution, the antipathy between cur- 
riculum instruction and field-work instruction appears clear and 
their divorce imperative. 

The theoretical objections to including field work in the 
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curriculum are more than verified by library-school experience, 
the contributing evidence arising largely from the conditions 
essential to profitable field work as outlined above. If the mem- 
bers of a class are to learn from a life-situation, they can do so 
only by accepting that situation as it is, which fact carries with 
it practical reasons that field work for library school students 
could not be planned and executed with precision, even if such 
a thing were intrinsically desirable. The basic one of these 
reasons is that libraries are maintained and administered pri- 
marily, if not solely, for the service of their clientéle. With them 
teaching is a foreign function, whose legitimacy in guarded 
measure may be admitted where the acceptance of novices 
seems likely to advance the work or to facilitate recruiting, or 
even by way of professional contribution, but for which the 
daily routine of most staffs leaves little time or energy. By the 
same token, those staff members upon whom responsibility for 
instruction ordinarily would fall supposedly hold appointment 
by reason of fitness for library work, not because of ability to 
teach. These considerations are ample to explain, but not to 
explain away, the complaint widely voiced by library school 
students in past years, namely, that field work has generally 
stood for casual treatment if not for neglect, exploitation, and 
waste of time, and that it has seemed to be faultily planned and 
carelessly directed. In the light of conditions, there is, of 
course, every reason that it should have seemed so, as compared 
with a properly organized curriculum and in the view of the 
student who rightly expected to utilize advantageously every 
minute of his school year. The existence of exceptions to this 
experience merits mention, but these exceptions have been so 
scattered as to appear accidental. 

As may be gathered from the foregoing allusion to exceptions, 
the inference is not intended that teaching approaching that of 
the classroom in effectiveness is impossible in a library and at 
the hands of librarians. It is as practicable, given the appro- 
priate conditions, as is the comparable instruction successfully 
administered in hospitals by medical schools; and finds example 
in certain forms of laboratory work, projects, and even of field 
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work long practiced in a very restricted way by library schools. 
The essentials would seem to be: unified direction of library- 
school and library; selection of library staff members with a view 
to teaching capacity, and their ranking and recognition as 
auxiliary faculty members; and the existence of a small, flexible, 
library organization, in which it is feasible to divert staff time 
from library to library-school service, to govern the activities 
with reference to secondary purposes, and to consider the 
presence and needs of a learning group. To catalogue these 
conditions is to demonstrate their rarity, and it is not too strong 
to say that as affecting field work they are to most intents and 
purposes non-existent. It is because this has been true that the 
field-work assignments sponsored by library schools so often 
have meant little more than time-serving. 

As an aside, it may be remarked that the theoretical and 
pedagogical considerations above recited can hardly account for 
all the failures in the offering of field work. Certain incidental 
and mechanical breakdowns have contributed, and require to 
be guarded against severely even with field work removed from 
the curriculum, assuming, of course, that it is still to be super- 
vised by the schools. For one thing, the burden imposed by the 
necessary planning, consulting, corresponding, overseeing, and 
reporting is very considerable and in itself indicates the need 
of competent provision for the administration of field work, 
over and above the staff and time required to operate the 
curriculum proper. Again, much of the value of field work 
hinges upon the comments and criticisms of those under whom 
assignments are performed. The returns at this point have too 
often been inadequate; remedy may be possible under the tradi- 
tional arrangement, but would seem more hopeful if field work 
were planned to involve more extended periods, and if for such 
periods students were lifted more nearly to the status of staff 
members—which adjustments again suggest the locating of 
field work apart from the curriculum proper. Finally, it has 
come about latterly that library-school students are too numer- 
ous and libraries too scattered and often too remote for success 
to be achieved without giving field-work assignments more com- 
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plete right of way at some one point than has been customary 
and than seems feasible in a school year without encroachment 
upon classroom instruction. This necessity again can be most 
favorably met by a divorce of field work from curricula. 

Just where field work should be placed in or by library 
schools may be vital from the standpoint of organization; but 
pedagogically and professionally this problem is less important 
than the achievement of its separation from the curriculum. 
Granting that it is to remain in association with the schools, 
and that a reasonably close hand is to be kept on the extra- 
mural training of students, the choice would seem to be among 
summer assignments, blocks which would protract the full 
period of schooling beyond an academic year, and a post-school 
period. Pre-library school field work is a possibility, but its 
value is qualified because it precedes the presentation of reasons 
and basic facts and because lack of acquaintance with students 
on the part of faculties makes intelligent assignment and effec- 
tive control difficult. Certainly it finds little contemporaneous 
and approved analogy in professional schools of other kinds. 
The essential in any arrangement, of course, is to assure such 
work as will enable the student to build upon his classroom 
instruction and to acquire ease in his surroundings and aptness 
in the operations incident to them. 


Field work of the traditional type in library schools is a 
survival from the apprenticeship era. Now that library schools 
and librarians are reviewing their standards of preparation for 
professional work, it seems urgent to include the mooted matter 
of work-contacts and to recognize that the differences on the 
subject probably are less of fact than of understanding. Work- 
contacts are prerequisite to facility on the job, whether they be 
enjoyed before entering the library school or after leaving it or 
while still within its walls or under its aegis. As typified by class 
presentation, laboratory work, problems, projects, and observa- 
tion, room and direction can be provided for them effectively 
within the curriculum. As represented by field work, however, 
they constitute a form of instruction departing materially in 
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character from that involved in the curriculum proper; and be- 
cause they call for a distinct set of methods and because they 
incline to an intrusion upon curriculum instruction which 
present library-school objectives do not warrant, they require 
to be put in their own compartment. While library schools are 
in agreement with the best practice affecting work-contacts at 
many points, in the matter of field work they have failed to de- 
rive all the guidance available in the experience of other pro- 
fessional schools. 


Ernest J. REEcE 
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N ALL times opulent men have built for their own delight 
and that of their friends libraries as great in extent as some 
of those national collections which are the glory of civiliza- 

tion.”? History records no more illustrious example of the fore- 
going statement than George III. School textbooks and par- 
tisan histories are largely responsible for the American concep- 
tion of George III as a monarch whose dull stupidity and 
cantankerous nature forced the American colonies into revolt 
and brought England to what then seemed the brink of ruin. 
The recent work of a group of scientific historians would seem to 
throw doubt on the finality of this verdict. If George III was 
slenderly endowed in respect to natural gifts, education, and the 
capacity to get on with other men, it should be remembered to 
his credit that he awakened an interest in the fine arts in Eng- 
land, founded the Royal Academy of Arts, wrote extensive 


tracts on agriculture, and, according to Dibdin, “had the 
glorious distinction of having collected the finest and largest 


292 


library of any monarch in Europe. 

The young monarch grew up in comparative ignorance of the 
fundamentals of good English literature. At the age of thirteen 
he was “remarkably backward.” In later years, when he read 
more extensively, his choice of reading was usually unfortunate. 
He considered Shakespeare the sentimental author of much “‘sad 
stuff.”* On the other hand, the author of the Lives of the founders 
of the British Museum records his impressions of the monarch’s 
early education as follows: 

In after years, George the Third attained to some dim consciousness of his 
own narrowness of culture. The ply, however, had been too early taken to be 
got rid of. No training, probably, could have made him a scholar. But his 
powers of application under wise direction would have opened to him stores 

* Holbrook Jackson, Anatomy of bibliomania (2 vols.; New York, 1931), II, 8. 

2 Thomas Frognall Dibdin, Reminiscences (2 vols.; London, 1836), 1, 347. 

3 Dictionary of national biography, VII, 1070. 4 Ibid. 
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of knowledge, from which unwise influences shut him out for life. His faculty 
of perseverance in study, it must be remembered, was backed by thorough 
honesty of nature, and by an ability to withstand temptations. 


His boyhood ambition to collect a great library was realized 
immediately after the coronation of the king in 1760. The best 
account of the growth and character of the library is to be 
found in the Catalogue of the king’s library, published in 1820-29. 
Sir Frederick Barnard, librarian to the king (Plate II), sets 
forth in the Preface the aim and intention of the king in estab- 
lishing a library: 

A brief introduction to the Catalogue of The Royal Library, conveying 
some information of its origin, progress and present state, may not only be 
expected, but be considered as both necessary and indispensable; particularly, 
as it is the only Library of importance, known to have been formed by any 
Sovereign of the British Empire: for the number of the printed books, which 
have been preserved, of all the Royal Libraries, from King Henry the Seventh 
to the year 1759, at which time King George the Second transferred them by 
Letters Patent to the British Museum, did not amount to more than gooo 
volumes. Such of these as had been collected in each separate reign, could 
formerly have been easily distinguished, as they were classed and arranged 
under the names of the respective Sovereigns; but that order having been 


departed from, and the several Royal Collections intermixed with the other 
books in the extensive Library of that great Establishment, such distinction 
can no longer be ascertained. 

As the King on his Accession found no Library appertaining to the Crown, 
to create an Establishment so necessary and important, and to attach it to 
the Royal Residence, was one of the earliest objects which engaged His 
Majesty’s attention at the commencement of his reign.° 


The first notable addition to the library came in 1762 when 
George III purchased the library of the former British consul at 
Venice: 

The Library of Joseph Smith, Esq., the British Consul at Venice, well 
known throughout Europe, by a printed Catalogue, to be eminently rich in 
the earliest editions of the Classics, and in Italian Literature, was purchased 
in 1762, and became the foundation of the present Royal Library.’ 


5’ Edward Edwards, Lives of the founders of the British Museum (London, 1870), 
p- 468. 

® British Museum, Department of Printed Books, Catalogue of the king’s library 
(5 vols.; London, 1820-29), Vol. I, Preface. 


7 Ibid. 
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The purchase at this same date of an extensive collection of 
drawings indicates the many-sided cultural interests of the 
king. A record of the purchase is to be found in a contemporary 
biography, published the year of the king’s death: 


The early taste of his late Majesty for Literature and the Arts, appears in 
a letter from a celebrated virtuoso and antiquary at Rome, dated October, 
1762. “Nothing” says the writer, “gives me more satisfaction, than to find so 
many fine things purchased for the King of Great Britain. He is now master 
of the best collection of drawings in the world, having purchased two or three 
capital collections in this city; the last, belonging to Cardinal Albanis, for 
fourteen thousand crowns, consists of three thousand large volumes, one- 
third of which are original drawings of the best masters; the others, collections 
of most capital engravings: and lately, there has been purchased for his 
Majesty, all the Museum of Mr. Smith at Venice, consisting of his library, 
prints, drawings, designs, &c. I think it is highly probable that the Arts, and 
Sciences will flourish under the protection and encouragement of a Monarch, 
who is himself an excellent judge of the Fine Arts.’ 


From Consul Smith the king also obtained a fine gallery of 
pictures and a collection of coins and gems for which he paid 
twenty thousand pounds. The library was undoubtedly the 
most important acquisition. It contained choice editions of the 


classics, early fifteenth-century printing, and the chief works in 
Italian literature. The references to Consul Smith in memoirs 
and reminiscences of the period are not flattering. Lady Mary 
Montagu speaks disparagingly of his merits but adds little to our 
information about his transactions with George III. The com- 
ments of the editor of her letters are more illuminating: 

Josepu Smitn, Esq., Consut at Venice. He made a large collection of 
paintings and gems, which were purchased by King George the Third for 
20,000 pounds. The Dactyliotheca Smithiana in two vols. quarto, was pub- 
lished in 1765.—D. Horace Walpole says Smith “had a fine library, of which 
he knew nothing at all but the title-pages”; and Miss Berry relates that he 
“engaged Canaletti for a certain number of years to paint exclusively for him 
at a fixed price, and sold his pictures at an advanced price to English travel- 
lers.” Smith was a widower, having married, first Mrs. Tofts, the celebrated 
opera singer, upon whom Pope has an epigram.—T.? 


8 Edward Holt, Life of George III (2 vols.; London, 1820), I, 15-16. 


9 Lady M. W. Montagu: Letters and works ...., ed. Lord Wharncliffe; rev. W. 
Moy Thomas (2 vols.; London, 1887), II, 328. 
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Consul Smith affords the most interesting and complete record 
of the sale of his library in a letter included in the correspond- 
ence of George III.” There is no indication to whom the letter 
was addressed, but more than likely Sir Frederick Barnard 
acted for the king in making this purchase. 

A combination of fortunate circumstances enabled George III 
to add considerably to his library in the next few years. In the 
first place, he engaged Sir Frederick Barnard as librarian, a 
scholar whose wide learning contributed greatly to the extent 
and quality of the library. Sir Frederick was responsible for the 
publication of the Catalogue, completed in 1829. He remained 
as librarian after the king’s death until the library was trans- 
ferred to the British Museum. Second, the suppression of the 
Jesuits on the Continent brought into the book market some 
of the world’s most famous literary treasures at a ridiculously 
low price. Barnard immediately prepared himself for a Con- 
tinental tour in order to make extensive purchases. 

Before leaving he solicited his good friend Dr. Johnson for 
advice and suggestions regarding the purchase of books on the 
Continent. Dr. Johnson’s counsel has been characterized as a 
“hotbed of human wisdom,” profound in its scholarliness, 
shrewd in its discernment, full of common sense, and as practical 
now as then. The letter appeared in print for the first time in 
Barnard’s Preface to the Catalogue. It had two immediate re- 
sults: first, it determined largely the character and nature of 
Barnard’s Continental purchases; and, second, it aroused the 
king’s interest in Johnson, which resulted in their famous meet- 
ing in 1767. The substance of the letter is reproduced below: 

Johnson’s counsel may be thus abridged: The literature of every country 
may be best gathered on its native soil. And the studies of the learned are 
everywhere influenced by peculiarities of government and of religion. In 
Italy you may, therefore, expect to meet with abundance of the works of the 
Canonists and the Schoolmen; in Germany with store of writers on the Feudal 
Laws; in Holland you will find the booksellers’ shops swarming with the 
works of the Civilians. Of Canonists a few of the most eminent will suffice. 
Of the Schoolmen a liberal supply will be a valuable addition to the King’s 


® Correspondence of King George III, ed. Hon. Sir John Fortescue (6 vols.; London, 
1927), I, 29-32. 
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Library. The departments of Feudal and Civil Law you can hardly render 
too complete. In the Feudal Constitutions we see the origin of our property 
laws. Of the Civil Law it is not too much to say that it is a regal study. 

In respect to standard books generally, continued Johnson, a Royal Library 
ought to have the earliest or most curious edition, the most sumptuous edition, 
and also the most useful one, which will commonly be one of the latest im- 
pressions of the book. As to the purchase of entire libraries in bulk, the Doctor 
inclined to think—even a century ago—that the inconvenience would com- 
monly almost overbalance the advantage, on the score of the excessive 
accumulation of duplicate copies. 

And then he added a remark which (long years afterwards) Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare profited by, and made a source of profit to our National Museum. 
“TI am told,” said Johnson, “that scarcely a village of Italy wants its historian 
and it will be of great use to collect, in every place, maps of the adjacent 
country, and plans of towns, buildings, and gardens. By this care you will 
form a more valuable body of geography than could otherwise be had.” 

On that point—as indeed, on all the points about which he gave advice— 
Johnson’s counsel bore excellent fruit." 


The debt which Barnard owed to Johnson for his practical 
advice and suggestions is acknowledged in the Preface to the 
Catalogue of the king’s library: 

More than fifty years have passed away, since that Letter pointed out the 
most effectual means of forming the Establishment of the Royal Library; 
which having been pursued with unremitting attention, during that long 
period, have gradually increased it to it’s present magnitude and importance. 
The dispersion of an unusual number of great Libraries, both in this Country 
and on the Continent, including the literary stores of the Jesuits, has afforded 
frequent and advantageous opportunities of selecting many of the most rare 
and valuable articles, in every branch of Literature and Science, and has 
brought His Majesty’s plan to it’s present state of perfection, without the 
purchase of any other entire Library, and at a very moderate expense. 


Following his Continental tour, Sir Frederick Barnard made 
frequent trips to British libraries in order to acquire choice 
items from the collections of private individuals. The private 
library of Dr. Anthony Askew was the first to come into the 
market. The king offered five thousand pounds outright for the 
library, but Askew’s representative felt that more profit would 
be forthcoming if the library were sold at auction. The public 
sale realized only four thousand pounds. “His Majesty,” writes 


™ Edwards, op. cit., pp. 469-71. 
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John Nichols, “was purchaser to the extent of about three 
hundred pounds.””” 

It is likely that George III would have made larger purchases 
at this sale if his representative had not been instructed to hold 
his hand when bidding against scholars of limited funds. 
George III’s friendliness to scholars and authors is confirmed by 
Mr. Edwards’ statement that “‘the King never took advantage 
of his Royal position to bid on items against scholars who were 
not wealthy and desired the books for study.” To Barnard he 
gave the following instructions, “‘I do not wish you to bid 
either against a literary man who wants books for study or 
against a known collector of small means.’ He was free to bid, 
on the other hand, against a Duke of Roxburghe or an Earl 
Spencer.”*8 Such acts of royal graciousness were commonly 
acknowledged by his friends. Nichols records: “In 1764 he 
[Baskerville] had the honor of presenting to his Majesty and to 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, his then newly printed Octavo 
Common Prayer Book; which was most graciously received.” 

When George III had collected his books, he made them 
freely accessible. One of the most frequent visitors to the king’s 
library at Buckingham House, where it had been transferred 
from the old palace at Kew, was Samuel Johnson. Apparently 
Johnson found the treasures of the royal library far more inter- 
esting and valuable to him than the limited stock in the British 
Museum. The famous interview between George III and John- 
son in Buckingham Palace throws considerable light on the 
king’s wide knowledge of books and literary tastes. An account 
of the interview appears in James Boswell’s Life of Samuel 
Fohnson, edited by J. W. Croker: 

.... His majesty having been informed of his [Johnson’s] occasional 
visits, was pleased to signify a desire that he should be told when Dr. John- 
son came next to the library. Accordingly, the next time that Johnson did 
come, as soon as he was fairly engaged with a book, on which, while he sat 
by the fire, he seemed quite intent, Mr. Barnard stole round to the apartment 
where the king was, and, in obedience to his majesty’s commands, mentioned 


” Literary anecdotes of the eighteenth century (8 vols.; London, 1817-58), III, 496 n. 


‘3’ Edwards, op. cit., p. 473. 4 Nichols, op. cit., III, 454. 
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that Dr. Johnson was then in the library. His majesty said he was at leisure, 
and would go to him: upon which Mr. Barnard took one of the candles that 
stood on the king’s table, and lighted his majesty through a suite of rooms, 
till they came to a private door into the library, of which his majesty had the 
key. Being entered, Mr. Barnard stepped forward hastily to Dr. Johnson, 
who was still in a profound study, and whispered him, “Sir, here is the king.” 
Johnson started up, and stood still. His majesty approached him, and at 
once was courteously easy. 

His majesty began by observing, that he understood he came sometimes 
to the library; and then mentioning his having heard that the Doctor had 
been lately at Oxford, asked him if he was not fond of going thither. To which 
Johnson answered, that he was fond of going to Oxford sometimes, but was 
likewise glad to come back again. The king then asked him what they were 
doing at Oxford. Johnson answered, he could not much commend their dili- 
gence, but that in some respects they were mended, for they had put their 
press under better regulations, and were at that time printing Polybius. 
He was then asked whether there were better libraries at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. He answered, he believed the Bodleian was larger than any they had 
at Cambridge; at the same time adding, “I hope, whether we have more 
books or not than they have at Cambridge, we shall make as good use of them 
as they do.” Being asked whether All-Souls or Christ-Church library was 
the largest, he answered, “All-Souls library is the largest we have, except the 
Bodleian.” “‘Ay,” said the king, “That is the publick library.” 

His majesty inquired if he was then writing any thing. He answered, he 
was not, for he had pretty well told the world what he knew, and must now 
read to acquire more knowledge. The king as it should seem with a view to 
urge him to rely on his own stores as an original writer, and to continue his 
labours, then said, “I do not think you borrow much from any body.” 
Johnson said, he thought he had already done his part as a writer. “I should 
have thought so too,” said the king, “if you had not written so well.” .. . . 

His majesty having observed to him that he supposed he must have read 
a great deal, Johnson answered, that he thought more than he read; that he 
had read a great deal in the early part of his life, but having fallen into ill 
health, he had not been able to read much, compared with others: for in- 
stance, he said he had not read much, compared with Dr. Warburton. Upon 
which the king said, that he heard Dr. Warburton was a man of such general 
knowledge, that you could scarce talk with him on any subject on which he 
was not qualified to speak; and that his learning resembled Garrick’s acting, 
in its universality. His majesty then talked of the controversy between War- 
burton and Lowth, which he seemed to have read, and asked Johnson what he 
thought of it. Johnson answered, “Warburton has most general, most 
scholastick learning; Lowth is the more correct scholar. I do not know which 
of them calls names best.”” The king was pleased to say he was of the same 
opinion; adding, “You do not think then, Dr. Johnson, that there was much 
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argument in the case.” Johnson said, he did not think there was. “Why truly 
(said the king), when once it comes to calling names, argument is pretty well 
at an end.” 

.. +.» The conversation next turned on the Philosophical Transactions, 
when Johnson observed that they had now a better method of arranging their 
materials than formerly. “Ay (said the king), they are obliged to Dr. Johnson 
for that”’; for his majesty had heard and remembered the circumstance, which 
Johnson himself had forgot. 

His majesty expressed a desire to have the literary biography of this coun- 
try ably executed and proposed to Dr. Johnson to undertake it. Johnson 
signified his readiness to comply with his majesty’s wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson talked to his majesty with 
profound respect, but still in his firm manly manner, with a sonorous voice, 
and never in that subdued tone which is commonly used at the levee and in 
the drawing-room. After the king withdrew, Johnson showed himself highly 
pleased with his majesty’s conversation and gracious behaviour. He said to 
Mr. Barnard, “‘Sir, they may talk of the king as they will; but he is the finest 
gentleman I have ever seen.” And he afterwards observed to Mr. Langton, 
“Sir, his manners are those of as fine a gentleman as we may suppose Louis 


XIV or Charles IT.’"5 


Among others who profited by the graciousness of George III 
were Priestley, Gibbon, and Professor Beattie of Aberdeen, 
whose book on the Jmmutability of truth against Hume was so 


acceptable to the king that an unsolicited pension of two hun- 
dred pounds a year was bestowed upon the author. Dr. Beattie 
gives an interesting account of this first interview with the king: 


I had the honour of a conversation with them, nobody else being present 
but Dr. Majendie, for upwards of an hour, on a great variety of topics, in 
which both the King and Queen joined, with a degree of cheerfulness, affabil- 
ity, and ease, that was to me surprising, and soon dissipated the embarrass- 
ment which I felt at the beginning of the conference. They both complimented 
me in the highest terms on my Essay, which they told me was a book they 
always kept by them; and the King said he had one copy of it at Kew, and 
another in town, and immediately went and took it down from a shelf. I 
found it was the second edition. “I never stole a book but one,” said his 
Majesty, “‘and that was your’s,” (speaking to me) “I stole it from the Queen, 
to give it to Lord Hertford to read.” 


George III’s patronage was not limited to a few select literary 
men, nor were his interests centered solely on acquiring books 
for his own private library. His part in the establishment of 


SI (London, 1883), 239-41. % Holt, op. cit., 1, 208-9. 
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the Royal Academy speaks for itself. Another instance of pub- 
lic generosity is recorded in the following: 

By the munificence of his present Majesty the British Museum was some 
years since enriched with this most valuable collection of 30,000 tracts bound 
in 2,000 volumes; (all dealing with the Civil War in England).’” 


These tracts, originally collected by George Thomason, a 
London bookseller, consisted of 22,255 pieces bound in 2,008 
volumes, dated from February, 1640, to the end of 1661. When 
Thomason died in 1666, his representative held the collection, 
which gradually decreased in price, until on his accession 
George III purchased it, and in 1762 presented the entire collec- 
tion to the newly founded British Museum. A catalogue of the 
tracts was published in 1908." 

Following the Askew acquisition, the library was greatly en- 
riched in 1773 by the purchase of many rare and valuable books 
at the sale of the James West Library. It was at this sale that 
George III made extensive purchases in the Caxton items which 
have gone to swell the largest special collection of Caxton now in 
existence. Among the Caxton items purchased were: 

. Recuyell of the histories of Troye [1472-74?]}—first book printed in English 
. The Game and playe of chesse [1474]—first book printed in England 

. Canterbury tales [14787] 

. Dictes and sayings of philosophers [1481] 

. Godfrey of Boloyne [1482] 

. Mirrour of the world (1481) 

. Confessio amantes [1483] 

. Paris and Vienne [1485] 

. Royal booke [1487?] 

Three years after the West sale the royal library was able to 
add to its treasures from the dispersion at auction of the library 
of John Ratcliffe. It is said that Ratcliffe, a Bermondsey ship- 
chandler, bought his books at so much a pound over his trade 
counter, but Edwards gives little credence to the story.” Rat- 
cliffe had collected during his period of acquisition forty-eight 

1 Nichols, op. cit., IV, 103. 


8 Catalogue of the pamphlets, books, ... . collected by George Thomason, 1640-1661, 
ed. G. K. Fortescue (2 vols.; London). 
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1” Edwards, op. cit., p. 477. 
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Caxton items. George III purchased twenty of them at a cost 
of about five pounds. Among them were: 

1. Boethius [1478] 4. Curial [1484] 

2. Reynarde the foxe [1481] 5. Speculum vitae Christe [14887] 

3. Golden legende [1484] 

The king’s library also received valuable accessions by way 
of gifts or bequests from admiring book-lovers, as, for instance, 
the two Caxtons of Joseph Bryant: 

. Le Féore “Recuyell des histoires de Troyes.” This book is supposed to be the 
first book printed by Caxton [1470], printed abroad, and the first book 


printed in French. 
. Doctrinal of sapience [1489]. Printed on vellum and only copy in existence 


now. 

Another Caxton came into the library’s possession as a gift of 
Sir John Hewett: The Subtyl historyes and fables of Aesop, 
printed by Caxton in 1484, with woodcuts. It was the first 
English version of the Fadl/es. George III prized it so highly 
that he retained it in the royal collection when the bulk of the 
library was transferred to the British Museum. 

In all, thirty-nine Caxtons were secured by George III, three 
of which still remain in the private library of the kings of Eng- 
land. 

Other incunabula in the library of George III of special note 
included: 

1. Gutenberg or Mazarin Bible 
2. Hamburg Bible 
3. Milton’s poems [1st ed., 1645], on the flyleaf of which appears the auto- 
graph of Milton 
. Florence Homer of 1488 (bought for ten shillings] 

The king’s music library of the British Museum was originally 
formed by George III and Queen Charlotte.” The series of early 
plays in the British Museum have as a solid basis the library of 
David Garrick and those collected by George III.” 


» British Museum, Department of Printed Books, Catalogue of the king’s music 
library, by W. B. Squire (3 vols.; London, 1927-29). Most of the Handel MSS were 
a gift to the king from John Christopher Smith, a member of the household of George 
III’s mother. 

%t Seymour de Ricci, English collectors of books and manuscripts (Cambridge, 1930), 
p- 61. 
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Anecdotes that illustrate the king’s bibliographical tastes are 
plentiful. A most amusing one is recorded by Sir Walter Scott 


in the following: 

George III might be termed a bibliographer rather than a student, yet he 
read a good deal also, and rather for improvement than amusement. The 
King’s habits were temperate even to abstemiousness, and his chief delight 
was in the conversation of his own family, and a very few of the nobles about 
his person, who were most devotedly attached to him. Among those who held 
that distinction, John Duke of Roxburghe was particularly distinguished. 
He was, as is well known, a bibliomaniac, like his Majesty. Each was the 
happy possessor of a copy of Caxton’s Book of Troye: but the King examined 
his own with such accuracy, as enabled him to prove to demonstration, that 
though both copies were of the same edition, that in the Royal Library must 
have been more early thrown off than the Duke’s, because a leaf in the former 
was what is technically called locked, an error which had been discerned and 
corrected in the Duke’s copy. So that his Majesty triumphed that his own 
copy of the first book (we believe) of the English Press was also the earliest 
printed.” 


At the time of the king’s death the royal library contained 
65,250 volumes and some 19,000 tracts. A comprehensive and 
descriptive account of the books in the library of George III 
appears in Robert Cowtan’s Memoirs of the British Museum 
(1872). Some idea as to the value and extent of the library is 
to be found in the Parliamentary records: 


. . .. The sum expended in the purchase of Mr. Smith’s library was about 
10,000 pounds, and the sum applied for the purchase of books, for a period 
of sixty years, has been about 2,000 pounds annually; in the course of that 
time, many opportunities occurred, and which were not neglected, of making 
most valuable acquisitions upon very advantageous terms. 

....+ The gentlemen employed in the Library, with the time of their 
service, and their annual salaries, are as follows: 

F. A. Barnard 60 years’ service........ £ 400 
Ae | eer nie Ck tetiGed 200 
W. Armstrong ae 182/10 
5, Gre... 50 140 


A. Macpherson 140 
G. Harding... . 


Amounting in the whole to £1,171/14 


2 Miscellaneous prose works (6 vols.; London, 1827), 1V, 234. 
23 Great Britain Parliamentary papers: Reports from committees (session 1823), 1V, 
No. 271. 
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After George IV succeeded his father to the throne, it was 
feared for a time that the whole library might leave the coun- 
try.“ Lacking the scholarly tastes of his father, George IV could 
see no good reason for the expenditure of three thousand pounds 
upward each year for the maintenance of a library. When 
foreign overtures were made for its purchase, he was only too 
glad to exchange the finest collection of books in England for 
Russian rubles. Fortunately for the nation, the wise counsel of 
Lord Farnborough and Richard Heber prevailed upon the king 
to retain the collection and to donate it, if you please, to the 
British Museum. On January 15, 1823, the king wrote to Lord 
Liverpool as follows: 


Dear Lorp Liverpoo., 

The King, My late revered and excellent Father, having formed, during a 
long series of years, a most valuable and extensive Library, consisting of 
about one hundred and twenty thousand volumes, I have resolved to present 
this collection to the British Nation. 

Whilst I have the satisfaction by this means of advancing the literature of 
My Country, I also feel that I am paying a just tribute to the memory of a 
Parent, whose life was adorned with every public and private virtue. 

I desire to add, that I have great pleasure, My Lord, in making this com- 


munication through you. 
Believe me, with great regard, 


Your sincere Friend, 
G. R., Earl of Liverpool, K.G.*5 


PaviLion, BRIGHTON 
January 15, 1823 


As a matter of fact, a substantial sum of money was paid to 
George IV to retain the library. Pounds sterling were even 
more welcome than Russian rubles, and a public notice of his 
benevolent intentions was pleasing to the king. 


Guy R. LyLe 


AntiocH CoLLeGcEe 
*4For contemporary accounts of the negotiations see Quarterly review, LXXXVIII 
(December, 1850—March, 1851), 143; idid., XCII (December, 1852—March, 1853), 
179; Notes and queries, May 31, 1851; ibid., July 26, 1851; idid., August 9, 1851; idid., 
December 6, 1851; idid., January 24, 1852. 


5 Great Britain Parliamentary papers, etc., 1V, No. 271. 
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A. Karmine Cuiv, A.B., A.M., was born in Chinhai, Chekiang, 
China, in 1898. He was graduated from Boone University (now Cen- 
tral-China University) in Wuchang in 1922, receiving at the same 
time his certificate from the Boone Library School. This was the first 
library school to be established in China, and Mr. Chiu was a member 
of the first class. From 1922 to 1924 he was librarian of Amoy Univer- 
sity, China, going from there to the Library School of the New York 
Public Library, where he received his certificate and diploma in1g25. In 
1927 he received his Master’s degree in economics from Harvard Uni- 
versity. Since that time he has been librarian of the Chinese-Japanese 
Collection of Harvard College Library, being absent only during 1930- 
31 when he was on furlough in the Orient, buying Chinese and Japa- 
nese books for the Harvard collection. At the same time he was in- 
vited to act as a special adviser to the Yenching University Library 
in the reorganization of its classification and cataloguing systems. Mr. 
Chiu is the author of a Chinese work on cataloguing entitled Princi- 
ples and methods of cataloguing Chinese books, published in 1931 by the 
Commercial Press, Shanghai. He is a frequent contributor to such 
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katchewan, Canada, in 1907. He was graduated from the University 
of Alberta in 1927, and later went to the New York Public Library as 
an assistant. He received the degree of B.S. from the School of Libra- 
ry Science of Columbia University in 1929 and M.S. from the same in- 
stitution in June, 1932. Since 1927 he has been librarian of Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, in which position he is now serving. 
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in the Wilson bulletin (October, 1931—June, 1932) and “The College 
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Ernest James Reece: for biographical information see the Lidrary 
quarterly, 1 (1931), 9°. 

Louis R. Witson: for biographical information see the Library 
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quarterly, 11 (1932), 71. Mr. Wilson resigned from the librarianship 
of the University of North Carolina in September, 1932, to become 
Dean of the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, 
the position which he now holds. 


THE COVER DESIGN 
| EONARDUS GERLA, a reproduction of whose mark appears 


on the cover, was a printer and bookseller of Pavia. Working 

in the town of a university which was concerned almost entire- 
ly with the teaching of jurisprudence, Gerla conducted what was evi- 
dently a profitable business in the printing of law books for sale among 
the students. A large part of his output, it is significant to note, was 
comprised of the works of contemporary Milanese lawyers whose in- 
fluence dominated the University of Pavia. Again, treatises of pro- 
fessors teaching at Pavia, such as the Commentaries on Fustinian’s 
institutes by Gothardus and of former doctors of the university, in- 
cluding four books of the famous jurist, Baldus de Ubaldis, formed 
another important part of Gerla’s productions. But works of lawyers 
from all parts of Italy are to be found among Gerla’s books, and the 
total output of the press gives us a fair idea of the course of study 
pursued under the legal faculty of a fifteenth-century Italian uni- 
versity. 

Gerla began printing in 1494 (more recently discovered evidence 
indicates that books dated before that year which had been assigned 
to him should be credited to other printers') and continued until 1499. 
When one considers the few years during which Gerla worked, his 
output is quite large, but the typography of his books is undis- 
tinguished. 

Gerla’s mark consists of a basket placed between his initials. This 
is a pun upon his name: ger/a in Italian signifies a basket in the shape 
of an inverted cone, intended to be carried on the back. 

Epwin Exiorr WILLouGHBY 


CoL.Lece or WILLIAM AND Mary 


*Max J. Husung, Die Drucher- und Verlegerzeichen Italiens im XV Fahrhundert 
(Munich, 1929), p. 169. 





SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENT 


P MHE Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago will offer work in the field of library science 
during the Summer Quarter, June 20—August 25. The 

Quarter will be divided into two terms, June 20—July 21 and 

July 24—August 25. The School will concern itself particularly 

with the study and investigation of problems in the following 

subjects: (a) the reading and book needs of adults, college stu- 
dents, and children; (4) the administration of college, univer- 
sity, and public libraries; (c) cataloguing and classification. 

Work offered by other departments and schools of the Uni- 

versity will be open to students of the Graduate Library School 


who meet the prerequisites. Information concerning admission, 
courses, etc., and forms to be used in making application for ad- 
mission to the School may be obtained by writing the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 





REVIEW ARTICLE 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 


The writer is probably not the only one who has observed the greater bibli- 
ographic and literary productivity of European librarians as compared with 
that of their American colleagues. A recent address of Dr. Vorstius, of the 
Staatsbibliothek at Berlin,' brings this fact home to us so clearly and forcibly 
that it is tempting to call it to the attention of American librarians, and inci- 
dentally to attempt some comparison between the work accomplished at Ber- 
lin and that credited to our own national library at Washington. 

Some ten years ago the writer received the following inquiry from the editor 
of Libraries, Miss Ahern: “Who is Dr. J. Vorstius and what do you know 
about him?” It was with that humiliation which a librarian invariably ex- 
periences when unable to give a satisfactory answer that he was finally forced 
to limit his report to a brief statement gleaned from Minerva, that the gentle- 
man in question was connected with the Staatsbibliothek at Berlin. Since then 
he has had ample opportunity to observe the rise of this comparatively recent 
luminary on our bibliographic and bibliothecal horizon. 

It is pretty well recognized in library and similar academic circles that it is 
not always the librarian who writes whose life-work is of the greatest impor- 
tance and value. His colleague of the quiet, unobtrusive, perhaps somewhat 
inarticulate type, but of equal learning, training, and capacity for work, may 
have at the end of a long and busy career accomplishments to his credit 
which command and merit as much, or even more, respect than those of the 
librarian who devotes his main energy to writing. Both types have their place 
and are needed to insure progress. From his observations to date, the writer 
would be disposed to classify Dr. Vorstius under the first category, the libra- 
rian who writes. He would also venture the assertion that this type of librarian 
is met with more frequently in European than in American libraries. The rea- 
sons for this and the possible effects of the greater preponderance of the inar- 
ticulate among American librarians is something that should be looked into, 
but can scarcely be treated adequately in a review. For the present it may be 
sufficient to say that our library periodicals and similar professional publica- 
tions would undoubtedly profit from a more liberal supply of the type of li- 
brarian who combines with literary ability and ready articulation the cultural 
and professional background of a Dr. Vorstius. 


Joris Vorstius, Unsere Staatsbibliothek und die Bibliographie. Berlin: Verlag von 
Struppe & Winckler, 1932. Pp. 15. 
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In his recent address before the Verein Berliner Bibliothekaren, Dr. Vor- 
stius stresses two points, viz., (1) the place of bibliography in the service of the 
National Library of Germany, and (2) the direct and indirect share of the staff 
of the National Library in the promotion and production of bibliographies. 
In other words, (1) bibliography as a handmaiden of the National Library, and 
(2) the Library as an aid to bibliography. On the first point little need be said. 
The National Library of Berlin ranks with the foremost as regards its biblio- 
graphic apparatus. Though the books may not be as easy of access as the cor- 
responding sections of the British Museum Library and the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington, they are there—which, after all, is the main considera- 
tion. Point 2, however, contains much that must be new to most American 
librarians. The survey presented of bibliographic undertakings in which the 
National Library, through its staff members, has taken a more or less leading 
part is most impressive and gives us a new insight into the extensive and 
specialized learning, as well as bibliographic training, to be found among the 
members of the staff. 

We have followed the development of the great Prussian union catalogue 
and of the Berliner Titeldrucke. We are familiar with the contributions of 
Rudolf Kaiser and others to the bibliography of German dissertations, univer- 
sity and school publications; with Henrich Feldkamp’s bibliography of German 
government publications; Johann Miiller’s well-known bibliography of learned 
societies of Germany; the excellent lists of new publications in the field of 
bibliography and library science inaugurated by Hortschansky in 1904 and 
continued by his colleagues, among whom may be mentioned Dr. J. Vorstius, 
since 1926; also the contributions of Voulliéme, Schwenke, and others to the 
bibliography and history of fifteenth-century books and printing, especially 
the great union catalogue of fifteenth-century books, begun in 1904 and now 
carried forward at the Staatsbibliothek. Some of us recall that Georg Pritzel 
began the compilation of his Thesauras literaturae botanicae and Iconum bo- 
tanicarum index locupletissimus while assistant in the Royal Library nearly 
seventy-five years ago; that Johannes Luther made his important contribu- 
tions to Germanic philology, Luther, and other Reformation bibliography 
while connected with the same library; that the same holds true of Moritz 
Steinschneider in oriental studies, and of Richard Fick, Wilhelm Altmann, 
Max Laue, and Georg Schneider in their respective lines of bibliographic ef- 
fort. Few of us, however, have any clear idea of the extent to which biblio- 
graphic studies, published in Germany, particularly in theology, history, phil- 
ology, art, and music, are influenced by librarians who have held, or are now 
holding, positions in the National Library. 

Some comparison of the achievements of the German library with those of 
other national libraries in the field of bibliography might be tempting, but 
space will only permit a brief reference to our own Library of Congress. The 
latter cannot in any sense compare with the Staatsbibliothek in the variety 
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and importance of the bibliographic publications with which members of the 
staff have been concerned. The bibliographic apparatus is there; the bocks are 
catalogued and classified and shelved in a way which should render consulta- 
tion and use far easier at Washington than at Berlin. On the other hand, 
Washington still lacks the specialists with the time, knowledge, and profession- 
al training required for the work accomplished at Berlin. The development of 
a corps of consultants at the Library of Congress may in time lead to results 
comparable to those achieved in Berlin, particularly if consultants are found 
who combine with their special knowledge a bibliographic and professional 
training approximating that of their German colleagues. 

The Staatsbibliothek has, and will perhaps always have, an advantage in 
the matter of older books, roughly speaking—books printed before 1800. On 
the other hand, the catalogues of the Library of Congress, i.e., the subject sec- 
tions of the dictionary catalogue, its shelf-list, developed under certain sub- 
jects by means of added entries into a fair substitute for a systematic subject 
catalogue, present in a number of cases printed entries, well arranged, edited, 
and so nearly approaching bibliographic completeness that entire sections 
stand practically ready for publication. 

Then there is the close classification of books on the shelves to be reckoned 
with. Here the Library of Congress offers an advantage which can only be ap- 
preciated by one who has worked in that library and also in other libraries 
equally well provided with books, but operating under a shelf arrangement 
based either on accession numbers or on a subject classification so broad that 
access to the stacks is of little or no aid to the student. 

During a stay of five months at the Library of Congress in the winter of 
1931-32, the writer had ample opportunity to observe and verify the points 
here stressed. In the catalogue he noticed a number of subjects, each contain- 
ing several thousand entries, each presenting a sufficiently exhaustive survey 
of the literature to warrant the belief that, if published, the results would 
prove by far the most valuable and comprehensive bibliographic contribution 
to that particular subject so far issued. Instances are recalled where the en- 
tries in the dictionary catalogue under a given subject might well be lifted and 
printed as they stand, with slight changes or additions. Take, for example, the 
titles under “Frontier and pioneer life’”-—first, general works; second, works 
limited to a locality or state. Where can one find an equal number of titles on 
this subject so well prepared and arranged as those in the catalogue of the Li- 
brary of Congress? 

Again, there are subjects where the shelf-list on cards, provided the original 
plan of inserting added entries has been kept up, will yield similar results. Al- 
ready in 1910 sections of the shelf-list which included English and American 
family histories were printed (cf. U.S. Library of Congress, American and Eng- 
lish genealogies (Washington, 1910; 2d ed., 1919]). In spite of the fact that arti- 
cles in serials and collections have in the main been omitted, this work has tak- 
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en its place on the reference shelves of libraries as one of the principal biblio- 
graphic aids on the subject. 

About thirty years ago the printing in book form of sections of the cata- 
logue was mentioned in the annual report of the chief of the catalogue division. 
It was proposed at the time, more as a relief measure against the excessive 
growth of the card catalogue, than from considerations of the bibliographic 
value of the resulting publications. Since then, the catalogues have developed 
so extensively and withal along such sound lines that the value of the publica- 
tions as contributions to bibliography must also be taken into account. 

While a comparison of the bibliographic accomplishments to date of the 
two institutions favors the Staatsbibliothek, it will be conceded that the posi- 
tion of the Library of Congress in this respect is likely to improve withtime. Be- 
sides the advantages of superior subject catalogues and classification already 
alluded to, its extraordinary growth since 1897 has resulted in the building-up 
of strong bibliographic collections. Where in 1897 the class “Bibliography and 
library science” contained less than 6,000 volumes, it numbers today nearly 

30,000. On the other hand, it must also be admitted that this rapid develop- 
ment has not always permitted the proper assimilation and selection; and this 
applies to staff as well as to books. The organization introduced in 1897 and 
the following years requires for its efficient operation, not only a large staff, but 
one holding high rank as regards scholarly and professional qualifications. The 
question is, can such a staff be developed and maintained in view of the limited 
supply of suitable candidates? The answer will depend somewhat on the qual- 
ity of graduates turned out by the library schools. Recent trends in many of 
them have emphasized the purely administrative functions, mastery of mate- 
rial equipment and buildings, budgets, the social contacts, and library exten- 
sion rather than the scholarly preparation and training required for original 
bibliographic research of a high order. Here, again, the advantage will rest 
with the German library, where there is apparently no dearth of candidates 
with the excellent linguistic and academic preparation so essential to efficient 
service in libraries of a scholarly character. 

It would be tempting to trace the comparison farther, to try to point out, 
for instance, the influence exerted by each library on other libraries, especially 
with respect to co-operation, co-ordination, and standardization of rules, 
forms, and equipment—matters on which both institutions have for the last 
thirty years or more centered so much of their time and effort. Such a compar- 
ison would, however, lead us too far afield. We must return to the subject of 
the review, the address of Dr. Vorstius. Toward the close of the address the 
speaker discusses the value and influence of the bibliographic work accom- 
plished at the Staatsbibliothek and at similar institutions. He speaks of its 
value and meaning (1) for the librarian himself, (2) for the library as an insti- 
tution in the service of scientific investigation and, (3) for the Staatsbibliothek 
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as the national library. He voices emphatic approval of Georg Schneider’s 
suggestion in the Kiihnert Festschrift of 1929 that bibliographies be made more 
generally accessible to users of libraries than is the case at present and that 
competent reference librarians be provided to serve not only as guides to the 
books (the bibliographies) but as aids to students in their use—something to 
which all librarians will fervently subscribe. For we are all aware that the best- 
selected and organized library will fail to function if the living guides are lack- 
ing—the librarian and bibliographer who know how to lead the way through 
that increasingly complicated maze represented by the large modern library. 


J. C. M. Hanson 


University oF CuHIcaco 
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A. L. A. catalog 1926-1931. An annotated list of approximately 3,000 
titles. Edited by Marton Horton. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1933. Pp. vilit+330. $4.50. 

Librarians familiar with the 1926 4. L. 4. catalog will welcome this publica- 
tion. It has been compiled apparently with the same painstaking care as was 
its bulkier predecessor; and it will no doubt be of great service to libraries 
which, some time in the future, may be in a position to renew book purchase 
on as large a scale as prevailed two or three years ago. At least two note- 
worthy innovations appear in the current volume. One is the citation of the 
Dewey number with each of the 3,000 entries. The other is the use in the index 
of page references instead of entry numbers, which have been altogether 
eliminated. 

A list as comprehensive as this one, and bearing the imprint of the national 
association, is bound to influence greatly the selection of books for public 
libraries. Every book included has by this token a better chance of selection; 
and conversely, the chances of titles which for one reason or another have been 
omitted, are decidedly reduced. Hence, it is important that at least the same 
care be taken in selecting titles as is given to their bibliographical entry. 
Whether what might be considered proper care has been given to selection 
may be indicated by the method of compilation. 

In compiling the bibliography, the entries in the Booklist, Book review digest, 
Standard catalog, and the bulletins of public libraries were clipped and filed by subject. 
Preliminary lists on each subject were compiled and sent to librarians in different parts 
of the country who indicated their opinions of the different books and suggested other 
titles for inclusion. The list, of course, represents the opinion of no one person. 


While it is true that the list “represents the opinion of no one person,” 
it is clear that one person, the compiler of the preliminary lists, did have a 
tremendous amount to say about it; and she has said it extremely well. But 
even granting that, it is too much to expect any one person to be so familiar 
with the literary output over a six-year period as to be able to make even the 
preliminary distinction between the worthy and unworthy of inclusion. (I am 
not forgetting that librarians all over the country collaborated, but I do not 
see how they could have done much more toward suggesting additional titles 
than culling their memories. They certainly lacked the comprehensive bib- 
liographical apparatus which the editor had available.) 

Thus, certain exclusions of importance were inevitable. To note a few, 
selected from the 1929-30 Booklist: Aldington’s Death of a hero; Calvin 
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Coolidge’s Autobiography; Graves’ Goodbye to all that; Herrick’s Thinking 
machine; Wassermann’s Maurizius case; Menninger’s Human mind; Proust’s 
The captive and Sweet cheat gone. Although such omissions would be improb- 
able under a more objective method of compilation, it is unfair to place too 
much emphasis upon them. The list includes so much that is useful that 
librarians may well be grateful for it. 


Leon CaRNovskKy 
Grapvate Lisprary ScHOOL 
University oF CxHicaco 


Work book of serials procedure. Compiled by the Seriats Division. 
Los Angeles, California: Los Angeles Public Library (Order De- 
partment), 1932. Pp. 43. $2.00. 

This “work book” of the Serials Division of the Los Angeles Public Library 
is one of those infrequent and very useful additions to technical library litera- 
ture—a detailed description of a specific routine. Its publication for general 
distribution makes available in an orderly fashion information which could 
otherwise be got only fragmentarily by correspondence; in this respect it 
stands with C. P. Baber’s Manual for order department routine. With Pearl 
Holland Clark’s The Problem presented by periodicals in college and university 
libraries, it adds another item to the literature of the technique for handling 
those valuable, but often vexing, publications—-serials. 

Serials force themselves into the library worker’s attention through the 
difficulties they present to the order department and the cataloguer by their 
physical form, their irregular publication, their cost, and their illusiveness. 
Their condition cries for special treatment; and sooner or later, in well-organ- 
ized libraries, they get it. The Los Angeles Public Library found that three de- 
partments were handling serials as an incidental part of their principal work; 
for the sake of efficiency and economy the division of the order department 
whose routine is described in this manual was developed. 

The function of this division is threefold: to acquire serials of all kinds, 
from the common news stand periodical to such annual publications as The Best 
short stories; to record the receipt of these publications; and to keep account of 
departmental and fund expenditures for them. In addition this division per- 
forms this function for the pamphlets and other ephemera that go into the 
vertical reference files of the library. The routine was developed for a large 
public library system, in this case comprising forty-nine branches as well as 
numerous departments in the central building. 

This review is no place to attempt a criticism of this serial procedure, even 
if such criticism were possible without complete familiarity with the Los An- 
geles Library system. The value of the routine lies not in itself but in its pub- 
lication. It will be suggestive to public libraries in revising their procedures. 
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It will be doubly valuable to library-school students as providing a means of 
inspecting this library’s methods without the inconvenience of a personal visit. 
Publications of this sort make possible something approaching the “case book” 
method of study in library schools. 

The book is issued in a loose-leaf binder, has an index, and is furnished with 
numerous examples of the forms used in the shape of actual cards. 

Dona.tp Coney 
NEWBERRY LiBrary 


A Guide to the best fiction, English and American, including translations 
from foreign languages. New and enlarged edition. By Ernest A. 

Baker and James Packman. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. 

Pp. vili+634. $9.00. 

It would be manifestly absurd to attempt to criticize this work as a list of 
books, or to attempt to appraise the selection of titles included. This is true 
for at least two reasons. In the first place, such a critical estimate would pre- 
suppose on the part of the reviewer a knowledge of fiction equal to or greater 
than that of the compilers. But more important than this, if such a critical 
estimate were to be made, there would be necessary, first of all, a knowledge 
of the criteria employed by the compilers for the selection of titles to be in- 
cluded. No such criteria are stated, except in the most general terms. And 
very general they must have been, indeed, to include in the same list of “best 
fiction” novels by John Galsworthy and Maurice De Kobra; to include Floyd 
Dell, and not F. Scott Fitzgerald, or Edgar Wallace and not Sidney Horler, 
or even S. S. Van Dine. 

But librarians, perhaps, do not need such an appraisal of the list. It is, 
after all, an old friend, with whom they are well acquainted, and whose use- 
fulness they know. But even from old friends, new things may be learned. 
An examination of this list will tell us much, for example, about the history of 
fiction in English. 

The list contains approximately 10,000 titles. An examination of the dates 
of publication of these titles is informative. The table below gives, in the form 
of percentages, the numbers of titles included which were first published at 
different periods. 


TABLE I 
Percentage Date of Percentage Date of 
of Titles Publication of Titles Publication 
Pe vats ndasekan sane Since 1925 a ciasinsniniaeeteal Since 1898 
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It is obvious from this table that certain periods have produced more titles 
listed than have others. A more direct way of showing this, perhaps, is Table 
II, which lists the percentages of the novels included which were published 
during the last 100 years, in 10-year periods. 


TABLE II 
Yean Ae ees Year rine eked 
oe ee ees PF "ee EEOC 4.8 
0 ee Cee 16.3 1860-70. ...... errr 4-3 
oe 008 aia 1850-60. .. vr 2.0 
18g0-1g900......... er gg rr Tee Ter errr F 
FS J anckcinweenceace Ge Pia nvivereauncenes 2.0 


In this connection, it is interesting to note that the average age of the 
titles listed is 30.8 years. And it appears significant that almost half of the 
total number were published between the years 1890 and 1910, while only 
about one-third have been published since 1910. Are these facts significant 
in the history of English fiction, or will the appraisal of a future generation 
include more of the books published within the past 20 years? Is it true that, 
judged by whatever criteria were employed by the compilers, only 820 nevels 
were found worth mentioning which were published between 1880 and 18go, 
while in the next 10-year period the authors of the world produced 2,140 which 
were significant? And can it be possible that during the years 1900-1910 
there were written 2,140 novels which still have importance for us today, and 
that during the decade just passed there were written only 1,700? If that is 
true, the story-writer’s art is indeed dying from the earth. 

Is it, perhaps, because the men who write today are younger, and their 
work therefore lacking in a maturity which makes for significance? Is it true 
that writers are younger today than 20 years ago? An answer to that question 
may be found in this volume. Two groups of novelists were selected: the first, 
those who reached their twentieth year between 1880 and 1899; the second, 
those who reached their twentieth year between 1900 and 1919. The date of 
the first publication of the first book by each of these was ascertained. In the 
older group, on the average, this first publication took place when the writer 
was 34.7 years of age; in the younger group, when he was 31.2 years of age: 
a difference in average age of 3.5 years. This difference, while small, is statisti- 
cally significant. Whether it reflects an actual “youth movement” in litera- 
ture, however, is doubtful. It may be that a list made 20 years ago would 
have included young writers of that period whose works have since passed 
into obscurity. 

The present edition of the Guide differs significantly from earlier editions 
in one respect—the inclusion of translations from foreign writers. It will be 
pertinent, therefore, to examine these inclusions. Table III gives an enumera- 
tion, by nationalities, of the writers whose works are included. 
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It is quite evident that French and German literatures are better repre- 
sented than any others. This is perhaps due to the fact that more translations 
have been made from these languages than from other languages. But since 
the two together make up more than one-half the total number of foreign 
authors represented, it will be worth while to take a closer look at the selec- 
tion. 

The list of French fiction includes 149 writers and 538 titles. Of these 
titles, 42 were first published more than 100 years ago, and the remaining 
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Nationality oe ~~ = eee Nowe —— 
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iti nd wi Runenye em Ske aca 102 20.7 
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RE ee 18 3.6 
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ee Ee ee: 6 1.2 
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SR as Karnsiga siesria err 3 0.6 
Pree o 3 0.6 
eee 5 0.6 
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Bosnian, Brazilian, Bulgarian, Chil-| 
ean, Mexican and Slovene, each I 0.2 
| 
496 have been published since 1830. Sixty-seven of them have been pub- 
lished since 1920, the largest number published within any 10-year period. 
The average age of the titles in this list is 40.3 years. Thus, the average age 






of the titles in French is somewhat greater than the English titles (30.8 
years), and the last decade comparatively less well represented (17 per cent 
of all English titles published since 1920; 13.3 per cent of all French titles). 

The list of German fiction includes 102 writers and 222 titles, a significantly 
smaller number of writers than in the French, and a significantly smaller 
number of books per writer. Of these, 22 were published more than 100 years 
ago, and 200 have been published since 1830. Sixty-seven, or more than 30 
per cent of them, have been published since 1920. The average age of the 
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titles included is 34.3 years. Thus, while the average age is somewhat greater 
than in the case of the English novels, the last decade is covered comparatively 
more fully. 

It is evident, too, that the character of the lists of German and French 
novels is different. In the French list, the entire period between 1830 and 
1930 is covered with relatively the same number of titles appearing in each 
decade; while in the German list, as has been pointed out, more than 30 per 
cent of all the books listed have been published within the past 10 years, with 
the 70 per cent remaining scattered thinly over the remaining go years. One 
cannot help but suspect that the choices of books in these two national litera- 
tures were made by different persons, with different criteria in mind. 

As for the remainder of the foreign inclusions, the same suspicions cannot be 
avoided, when it is observed that 64 Russians are included, and only 30 
Italians and 26 Spaniards. But this may be a reflection of trends in transla- 
tion, rather than trends in selection. But even allowing for this, it must be 
admitted that the foreign field is unevenly covered with respect to national 
groups. 

The new edition of the Guide contains, then, about 10,000 titles, of which 
10 per cent have been published since 1925. The average age of the English 
items is about 31 years, and the largest single group of them was published 
between 1890 and 1910. The compilation contains, for the first time, works 
translated from foreign languages; and this new inclusion, while it is obviously 
uneven, will undoubtedly be of some service to the users of the list. 

No review of this list would be complete without a word concerning the 
Index. This covers more than 120 pages, and is in every way an admirable 
piece of work, listing entries, as it does, by author, title, and subject, and 
grouping writers of given nationalities together. It will add immeasurably 
to the usefulness of the volume in the hands of librarians. 

Wituiam M. Ranpatt 

University ofr Cuicaco 


Aids to research: how to use a library. By B. M. Heaptcakr, librarian 
of the London School of Economics and Political Science (Univer- 
sity of London). London: London School of Economics, 1931. Pp. 
16. 6d. 

The Reference book collection of the Elmhurst Branch Library. Jamaica: 
Queens Borough Public Library, 1932. Pp. 39. 

If one may overlook the fact that one of these pamphlets is directed to a 
college audience and the other to the public at large, it is evident that they 
nicely balance and complement each other. Mr. Headicar offers much sound 
advice to the prospective investigator which, though containing nothing that 
is new to librarians, is no less valuable to students heretofore ignorant of li- 
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brary resources. A short Bibliography of general reference works and dic- 
tionaries is appended. 

The Elmhurst branch of the Queens Borough Public Library contains over 
two thousand volumes in the reference book collection. The list is surprisingly 
comprehensive for a branch library. From the standpoint of source material 
the collection is perhaps open to criticism on the score that even the most com- 
mon reference books in foreign languages have been excluded. Such exclu- 
sions may have been deliberate, and are surely not serious if their usefulness 
to the Elmhurst branch patronage is negligible. 

However, one may well ask what purpose is served by publishing a list such 
as the one under review. That it will be of assistance to other librarians is not 
unlikely, but obviously the important point is the degree of usefulness of the 
list to library patrons. Certainly the significant aspect of reference work can 
never be indicated by any list of books. Reference work as such is primarily 
concerned with ferreting out answers to questions, and, as every librarian 
knows, it is not limited to the books in the reference room but takes the whole 
library and beyond as its province. If I am interested in examining the evi- 
dence for Coster’s claim to the invention of printing, I am not so much con- 
cerned with the particular type of material—whether histories, encyclopedias, 
or pamphlets—placed before me as I am with the evidence itself. It would be 
a lot more helpful to me, as a public library patron, to know that such informa- 
tion as I seek is available, than to know that the library has two thousand or 
more volumes whose contents are more or less thoroughly obscure. The titles 
themselves will no doubt stimulate much curiosity and interest, but a short 
preface indicating something of the scope of reference work would have added 
immeasurably to the value of the publication. 

Leon Carnovsky 
GrapuaTeE Lisrary SCHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 


Bibliographie des travaux publiés de 1866 a 1897 sur [histoire de la 
France de 1500 2 1789. (Publication de la Société d’Histoire Mo- 
derne). By E. Sautnier amd A. Martin. Fascicle III. Paris: 
Les Presses Universitaires de France, 1932. Pp. 289-411. 


In 1899, when Pierre Caron, in collaboration with Gaston Briére, began 
to publish the Répertoire méthodique de l'histoire moderne et contemporaine de la 
France, in an effort to bibliographize currently the numerous publications on 
the history of France since 1897, he was impressed with the lack of adequate 
bibliographies for the works which had appeared before 1897. He immediately 
set to work to fill this need; but, finding that to cover all the materials 
which had appeared on the modern history of France before 1897 would take 
more time than he could afford to give it and would lead to a larger book 
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than he could get published, he decided to limit his task in two ways. Since 
the bibliographies of Hauser, André and Bourgeois, and Monod already 
covered, more or less adequately, the period from 1500 to 1789, he decided to 
deal only with the period since 1789; and since the Catalogue de l'histoire de 
France (12 vols.; Paris, 1855-95), of the Bibliothéque Nationale covered the 
period before 1866 quite well and that was the year in which the liberalization 
of the Second Empire led to renewed activity on the part of French historians, 
he decided to indicate only works published since that date. The result was 
his Bibliographie des travaux publiés de 1866 2 1897 sur l'histoire de la France 
depuis 1789 (Paris, 1907-12). In the Preface he expressed the hope that 
someone else might publish a companion volume on the period from the six- 
teenth century to 1789. 

Monsieur E. Saulnier had for some time been at work to fulfil M. Caron’s 
hope when he died. The Société d’Histoire Moderne secured his notes from his 
widow and the services of M. Martin of the Bibliothéque Nationale to com- 
plete the undertaking. The pages under review form the third and final 
fascicle of the first volume of this ambitious enterprise. Another volume is 
believed necessary to complete the task. Th’s initial volume contains 411 
pages and 8,951 titles, arranged under seven p:incipal headings— généralités, 
histoire intérieure, histoire des institutions, histoire diplomatique, histoire 
militaire, histoire de la marine militaire, histoire religieuse. The fascicle under 
review opens in the section on religious history and concludes that section. 
The bibliography of the “Culte catholique” having already been begun in 
the previous fascicle, we start out here in the midst of the subdivision of that 
subject entitled ““Monographies locales” and continue with subdivisions on 
the various Catholic religious orders. Then come the other religious sects in 
France—Protestants, Jews, and Freemasons—each with adequate subdivi- 
sions except for the last, whose paltry twenty titles are lumped together, for 
previous to 1897 the Freemasons did not get the same degree of attention as 
they have received since that time. The bibliography includes, in addition to 
titles of books, those of the articles in about 600 periodicals in nearly all the 
European languages. There is never any effort to evaluate the contribution 
indicated; but for some of the books, there is occasionally a reference to the 
reviews in the outstanding learned periodicals. This bibliography is appar- 
ently going to qualify in every way as a fit companion to Pierre Caron’s 
similar one for the period of French history following 1789. When it is com- 
pleted, no country will have a more satisfactory bibliography of its modern 
history than France, save for the unfortunate gaps for the periods 1907-9 
(occasioned by the change in the manner of publication of the Répertoire 
méthodique) and 1913-19 (occasioned by the demise of the Répertoire méth- 


odiqgue on account of the war). 
Louis GotrscHALK 


University or CuIcaco 
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The Quest of the print. By Frank Welrenxampr. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xiv-+286. $3.00. 


Fine books and fine prints are near kin. Many of the great collections of 
the latter are to be found in libraries. It is, therefore, appropriate for the 
Library quarterly to call the attention of its readers to The Quest of the print, 
in which Mr. Frank Weitenkampf, the curator of prints of the New York Public 
Library, writes from an abundance of knowledge. He knows not only prints 
themselves, but what others have said about them and about their makers 
and their collectors. Another writer might have organized his material more 
effectively, might have been more on his guard against repetition and minor 
detail, but no one except Mr. Weitenkampf could have written this particular 
book; and print-lover and librarian alike should be grateful rather than cap- 
tious. 

It is to be doubted whether this or any other book will make a print-col- 
lector out of one in whom the interest has not already been captured by the 
print itself. For those who have already yielded to the temptation, it provides 
much sound and practical advice; and, furthermore, it should instil the com- 
forting sense that they have entered an ancient and honorable, if sometimes 
eccentric, fellowship. A collector who feels that a print should be judged first 
and always as a work of art may be a little shocked by the consideration which 
Mr. Weitenkampf gives to other factors—historic, local, and personal—but 
this very catholicity of taste enhances the value of the book to the librarian. 
Extra-illustrating, for example, is anathema to such a collector, but it is 
none the less of great interest to the bibliophile. The book should prove 
useful in a small collection of books on art, for through the author’s generous 
and skilful use of quotation, it presents the ideas not of a single print-lover 
but of many. In the large collection as well, there is a place for it, since it 
contains much of interest that is not to be found elsewhere. 

F. P. Keprer 


New York City 


The Rockefeller McCormick New Testament. Edited by Epcar J. 

GoopsPEED, Donatp W. Ripp.e, and Harotp R. Wittovucuey. 

3 vols. Vol. I, Color facsimile. Introduction by Epcar J. Goop- 

sPEED. Vol. II, Text. By Donatp W. Rippte. Vol. III, The Minia- 

tures. By Harotp R. Wittoucusy with an Introduction by 

Cuarves R. Morey. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 

Pp. 43 +206; xili+210; xlvi+368+cxxv plates. $50.45. 

No librarian who examined the prospectus and sample plate which an- 
nounced this work could fail to realize a year ago that a publication of enor- 
mous value was forthcoming. Certainly no one who has seen the completed 
book can be of two minds about the quality of the achievement. There is only 
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one Rockefeller McCormick New Testament. Under the most favorable con- 
ditions comparatively few of the people who would be concerned with it can 
have opportunity to see it with their own eyes. But now in this reproduction, 
what is substantially a replica may be purchased by any library at approxi- 
mately one five-hundredth of the probable market value of the unique original. 

The work consists of three parts, uniform in size, in a buckram covered box. 
The first of these is a portfolio containing a general description and history of 
the manuscript written by Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed, and the colored 
plates which reproduce no less than 122 of the original pages. Two bound 
volumes accompany this portfolio: one of these, by Dr. Donald W. Riddle, is 
a careful study of the text; the other, by Dr. Harold R. Willoughby, is a mono- 
graph on the miniatures, with 125 reproductions in monochrome of corre- 
sponding features in other manuscripts and in the mosaics of ancient churches. 
This volume also includes an introductory essay by Professor Charles R. 
Morey discussing the place of these illustrations in the general history of By- 
zantine pictorial art. 

Merely to enumerate these features is to appraise the value of the work as 
a whole. Under normal conditions a reviewer might assume that with this he 
had fulfilled his office. But in times like these he cannot but be disquieted, as 
he examines this publication, by the thought that perhaps some libraries 
which really need the book may be tempted to do without it as a heroic, but 
short-sighted, act of practical economy. It may, therefore, not be altogether 
beside the point to remind the hesitating librarian that in every question like 
this he must look in two directions before he makes his final decision. 

Actually there are always two men in each complete librarian. The one who 
must do most of the talking in these days of economic stress and strain is com- 
monly regarded as a practical fellow because he always thinks in terms of the 
greatest good for the greatest number at the present moment. His logical ac- 
cent falls on the descriptive adjective whenever he names the institution in 
which he labors: he calls it “a pud/ic library” or “‘a college library,” for that is 
the way in which he conceives its activity and its duty. Because he has thus 
won a reputation for practical efficiency, it comes about that when a dwindling 
revenue forces his community to reduce its outlays, he is the one who is called 
in to devise practicable economies in the budget of the library. Because he is 
good at this sort of thing, he is a very busy man just now; he is thinking hard 
and doing a great deal of writing and a great deal of speaking. 

The other twin that lives inside each good librarian is not so often publicly 
consulted because he is ordinarily assumed to be a somewhat impractical ideal- 
ist. Really he is not this at all, for he thinks even more realistically than does 
his fellow. He is thoroughly convinced that public, collegiate, or private, a 
library must be a /4iérary. And even more than this, he never forgets for a 
single moment that no matter how scientifically one may talk of social groups 
these groups are made up of human individuals. Indeed, he probably believes 
that social progress is more often attained when those individuals who are 
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talented for leadership can advance themselves intellectually by a considerable 
distance than it is when an external agency drags wholesale numbers forward 
by a few inches. He has faith that the library contributes positively to both 
of these movements, and he is anxious that neither of its functions shall be 
impaired. But he is greatly alarmed whenever he suspects that an attempt 
is being made to gauge the social value of the library by mere quantitative 
measures of its gross activity. He is confident that its greatest contribution 
to communal welfare is through the richness and depth of its service to indi- 
vidual readers. And these unhappily are factors of quality which, by their 
nature, must remain intangible for statistical analysis. 

Every librarian must recognize that, even if the present depression quickly 
wanes and business turns its much-talked-of corner, years must pass before 
the library can regain the higher level. Because public machinery moves slow- 
ly, institutional prosperity always lags far behind that of private enterprise. 
Our library program for the future must take all this into its account and be 
devised to fit a long period of adverse conditions. If this is to be done success- 
fully, both members of the librarian’s Siamese partnership must be consulted: 
the first because he is sharp-sighted for the here and now, the other because he 
sees more clearly into the distance. While the one is asked to point out im- 
mediate economies, the second should be set to discovering long-term curtail- 
ments in library expenditures. Though he must scrutinize every phase of li- 
brary activity for its real qualitative value, we may be concerned here only 
with so much of his problem as touches upon qualitative book selection. 

In the happy days, now past, when American librarianship at large had 
almost unlimited financial resources, this factor of quality in book selection 
was not so pressing a question. Frequently individual libraries could not af- 
ford all of the books they needed but, as a whole, the American library system 
could buy almost everything. Any book, no matter what it cost, could be ac- 
quired somewhere. And, on the other hand, in prosperous institutions, if a cer- 
tain number of the volumes purchased were of only passing interest, or even 
had no value whatever, it was not a matter of great importance. So much was 
coming in that the very bulk itself insured a large amount of valuable material. 
But those days when a certain lavish recklessness might be a real economy 
have now passed, apparently for good, so far as the present generation of li- 
brarians will be concerned. We must, most obviously, teach ourselves to ap- 
proach this problem of book selection by a new and a more careful method. 

At first sight two simple measures for reducing our expenditures here by a 
lump sum will suggest themselves, but both alike are evasions of the real prob- 
lem. The first is simply to buy fewer books; the other is to keep up the number 
but to select only cheaper items, and to eliminate from consideration anything 
expensive, irrespective of its importance. Clearly, neither process will bring us 
to our real task, which is to evaluate the kinds of books that we buy according 
to some scale of realistic value so that we may cut off only the least important. 
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But unfortunately such a scale cannot be deduced either from a priori consid- 
erations or from a simple statistical analysis of circulation records. There is 
little probability that even the most painstaking study will ever define precise- 
ly the educational, inspirational, and recreational values of the library as prod- 
ucts of both qualitative and quantitative factors. But with this or without, it 
is clearly an unsafe procedure to select our books on the assumption that the 
latter element can be significant in isolation. If a library of the world’s best 
books would not be a library if it had no readers, neither would a library with 
100 per cent circulation if it consisted only of such literature as was worthless 
and evil. And even beyond this, circulation is no direct index of even quantita- 
tive value. This will be evident as soon as one considers realistically some of 
its complex implications. 

Whenever a librarian examines the advisability of purchasing a particular 
book, he faces a threefold set of possibilities in circulation: (a) It may be used 
immediately by a large number of people only to become quickly obsolete. 
This, almost invariably, is the life-cycle of the best seller and the books re- 
quired for reading in scholastic classes. (4) It may be regularly used, though 
by comparatively few people, over a long period of years. Here belong the 
monuments of our classical literatures, reference works, and treatises of solid 
erudition. (c) It may be actively used at unpredictable times by a series of sin- 
gle individuals. In this group will fall most of the literary apparatus of ad- 
vanced scholarship and research. Now each of these circulation types will 
have its own set of figures for unit cost, number of books required for an effi- 
cient collection, duration of usefulness, and upkeep cost for increase and re- 
placement, no less than its rate of circulation. This circulation rate in the first 
class will be very high; and, though the average cost per volume is great, the 
total number of books in active demand at any particular time is not. Yet, to 
offset this the turnover is enormous. No book is more completely useless than 
an ex-best-seller. In place of upkeep there must be a continuous capital renew- 
al. In the second class the circulation rate is lower. Though reference books 
are expensive, editions of classic literature are the cheapest of all volumes; but 
again, an efficient collection is somewhat bulky. The initial capital outlay here 
must therefore be rather large, but the annual upkeep is comparatively trifling; 
every one of these books will maintain its normal usefulness so long as the vol- 
ume will hold together. In the third class every factor is adverse to a low effi- 
ciency cost. The books are expensive, an enormous number is required, and, 
worst of all, the interests of research and the forefront of scholarship are con- 
stantly shifting. A collection of this kind requires for its upkeep an ever grow- 
ing bulk of new material. And finally, there can be no question that these 
books are seldom used. 

Other factors will alter the decision in any particular instance, but from 
these general considerations alone it would seem that the first reduction in the 
book-buying budget of a library should be through a systematic avoidance of 
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those short-lived books whose popularity rests solely upon the high-pressure 
publicity of commercial advertisement. Literary curiosity, no matter how it is 
stimulated, is a quality which every librarian must rejoice to find in his com- 
munity; but his experience has taught him that best-sellers — from detective 
tales to metaphysics—seldom impart the richest and deepest influence for the 
intellectual growth of the individual reader. 

In a corresponding fashion any librarian will be happy if he can feel that his 
collections are being used by a group of advanced scholars. But here, again, he 
must balance his emotions against his knowledge that much of this activity isa 
refined aesthetic exercise rather than a genuine spiritual growth. His second 
line of economy then might well be a cessation of his effort to make wholesale 
provision for possible readers in the more recondite areas of scholarship. In 
these stringent times the librarian must find his greatest consolation in belief 
that it is the reading of the books of our middle type that seems to do most to 
maintain the intellectual stamina of a people. 

Whether or not this reproduction of the Rockefeller McCormick New Tes- 
tament will be one of these culturally nourishing works for his particular read- 
ing public each librarian must decide for himself. If it is, he should attempt to 
acquire it instead of fifteen ephemeral volumes that will become mere lumber 
in fifteen months. Certainly, whatever value this work has today for any li- 
brary community it will continue to have, undiminished, for fifty years to 
come. 

Pierce BuTLer 


GraDvuaTE Liprary SCHOOL 
University oF CHICAGO 


The Right book for the right child: a graded buying list of children’s books. 
Compiled by a committee of the American Library Association 
under the chairmanship of Mary S. Witkinson and graded by the 
Research Department of the Winnetka Public Schools. New York: 
John Day Co., 1933. Pp. xxvi+357. $2.50. 

The purpose of this attractive new booklist is to help parents, teachers, 
and librarians in selecting books suitable for individual children and to serve 
as a graded buying list. The titles were chosen from the standpoint of content 
and literary quality by a group of five children’s librarians and checked for 
omissions by a supplementary committee of twenty. The first committee was 
responsible for the scheme of grouping, naming of editions, and editing the 
annotations. The supplementary committee was responsible for writing the 
annotations. The titles were chosen on the basis of: (1) recreational reading 
rather than supplementary school material; and (2) the children’s ability to 
read the books for themselves. Several editions are given; the first one listed 
is the one recommended, regardless of cost, followed by the best of the inex- 
pensive editions, and a third best. 
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The list is graded from the first through the sixth grades, followed by a 
junior high school list covering Grades VII and VIII. A prefacing paragraph 
to each graded section states that the books included in the list can also be 
read and enjoyed by many children of the grade below and above the given 
grade. Following the junior high school list is a very nice collection of verse. 
It is difficult to account for the two volumes, only, listed under the next sec- 
tion, “Collections.” This section might well be enlarged, and one would nat- 
urally think that Hodgkins’ Atlantic treasury of childhood stories would be 
placed here rather than in the junior high school list! Preceding the graded 
list is a preschool list, including picture books and books to read aloud to 
children between the ages of two and five, compiled by experts in pre-primary 
education. The supplementary primary list is the work of primary teachers. 
A very helpful feature of the preschool list is the annotated list of ten-cent 
books. This would be much more helpful if it were more inclusive—similar, 
for instance, to the mimeographed list compiled by the North Carolina Li- 
brary Commission. 

The organization of the material for convenient and economical use is 
unique and valuable. The arrangement of the list was based upon a question- 
naire study made to ascertain the need of such a list and the desired order. 
Within the grades the list is divided into three groups, giving first, second, and 
third choices for libraries of, respectively, not more than 500 (Group I), 600- 
1,000 (Group II), and over 1,000 titles. 

The basis for grading the books was worked out by the Research Depart- 
ment of the Winnetka Public Schools. It consists of an analytical comparison 
of books of unknown difficulty, age, and sex placement with books which have 
been widely read and enjoyed by children of known age, sex, and reading skill. 
The second group of books referred to was used as the basic list and is known 
as the Winnetka book list or What children like to read. The books on both 
lists were analyzed for difficulty, and a formula constructed, based on the pro- 
portion of words which are among the 1,500 commonest words in the English 
language, the proportion of words which are repeated, and the proportion of 
sentences which are not simple. The books in the present list of the same title 
as those in the basic list were not reanalyzed. These books are indicated in the 
new list by the letters “W.L.” 

The authors responsible for the grading state that there are unmeasured 
factors which may raise or lower a book from the grade in which the analysis 
has placed it; also, that keen interest on the part of the child may result in his 
reading a book one or two grades above his reading level. The grading of the 
new titles on the basis of the the “difficulty formula” seems, on the whole, to 
be truer to the experience of children’s librarians, represented by actual use of 
the books with children, than do those books graded on the Winnetka book 
list basis. Where the book appears obviously misplaced, there is a prefacing 
note stating that this book may interest older or younger children because of 
makeup or subject matter. Pran of Albania by Miller is an illustration of a 
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“difficulty formula” not being a true index of grading. Because of the subject 
matter, plot, and combination of elements representing style, this book is 
more interesting to children, especially girls, of the seventh and eighth grades 
than to children of the fourth grade, where it is placed. This is especially true 
of Lagerléf’s Liliecrona’s home, which could be enjoyed or understood by few 
children in the fifth grade. Other influencing factors counteract those of sen- 
tence structure and vocabulary. The nursery classic, The Golden goose book, 
would practically never be read by a fifth-grade child, because of subject mat- 
ter and format; nor could one imagine the picture book, Smith’s Farm book 
being read by a sixth-grade pupil. The same is true of Olfers’ When the root 
children wake up. If I may be pardoned a personal reference, the latter picture 
book, placed in the sixth grade in the list, was read aloud to me and for the 
first time by my six-year-old niece. She needed help with a few words, but 
the pictures and thread of simple narrative carried her along. Personally, | 
think it is an excellent thing for a child to have to stretch a little, both in men- 
tal alertness and imagination. There is great danger, as well as virtue, in 
bringing all vocabulary within a narrow grade range. It allows for neither de- 
velopment of the imagination nor ambition, and is in danger of producing 
mental laziness. The junior high school list shows less grade displacement, so 
far as actual use of the books with children is concerned. 

The format of the booklist is very pleasing in every way. The descriptive 
notes are suggestive and helpful. A directory of publishers is given and a full 
Index, arranged in one alphabetical list by author, title, and subject. Under 
the subject headings, fiction books are indicated by the word “story,” in 
parenthesis after the title. Preceding the booklist proper is a section on “How 
to use the booklist—in the home, at school, in the library.” Using the lists 
for individual reading guidance presupposes the giving of a standardized read- 
ing test. Thus, a reference is made as to where such tests may be obtained. 
Immediately preceding the booklist is a statement of “How to interpret the 
booklist.” It would be valuable if some objective method could be found for 
determining the number of titles for each grade level and especially the dis- 
tribution of books among the various types of material as determined by 
children’s preferences. 

Since the Winnetka book list affords the basic list for a large part of the 
grading in the present volume, it is necessary to recall this study, made in 
1926 and financed by the Carnegie Corporation. The purpose of the study 
was to determine children’s preferences in books and the degree of reading 
ability, age, and sex of the children who would be most likely to enjoy them. 
Thirty-seven thousand children under 800 teachers, in different parts of the 
United States, filled out ballots on each book read during the course of a year. 
Of 300,000 ballots, 100,000 were returned. Half of these were on 796 books, 
on each of which there were at least 25 ballots, including both boys and girls 
—hardly a reliable sample. Had there been twenty-five boys and twenty-five 
girls, some of the absurd results occurring would have been avoided. The 
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other half were scattered over 8,500 books, none of which had as many as 20 
ballots. Of course, the validity of such a list in representing preferences of 
children rests upon several assumptions, among others: (1) that all the chil- 
dren had access to extensive and comparable book collections, both with re- 
gard to title and edition; (2) that the children were honest in expressing their 
opinions— the high percentage of favorable comments should have been suspi- 
cious; (3) that the children were able to state preferences on a five-point scale; 
and (4) that the weighting system used was valid. The scheme of classification 
was based upon the median reading grade of the children liking a book and 
the number of children reading and liking books at a given reading grade, 
which was represented by a “popularity index.” In ascertaining reasons for 
children’s liking a book, it was found that appearance was rated very high. 
Thus the available editions and the newness of the book collection to which 
the children had access would be highly influential factors. The subject mat- 
ter was also a highly important factor in choice. With regard to this factor it 
was found that when children read books voluntarily they tended to rate 
them as interesting when classed several grades lower or higher than their 
own, and quite differently when the book was in any way “required” reading. 
But the children’s choice of subject material was not entirely free, since lists 
of recommended titles, including the classics and standards, were sent to the 
co-operating schools with a request that children be asked to read them. 
Also, a classroom atmosphere has not been found conducive to honest reac- 
tion in expressions of preferences. 

The order of books within the grades, or index of popularity, seemed par- 
ticularly unsound. For example, it resulted at times in such a situation as 
this: if one hundred children in ten cities read one book, this index would rep- 
resent this book as ten times as popular as if the book were read by one hun- 
dred children in one city. Also, the “interest value” weighting led sometimes 
to absurd results, e.g., the books Memoirs of a London doll and Story of live 
dolls were rated as liked by 67 per cent of the boys because three boys had 
read these books and marked them “liked.” If one more boy of the group of 
twenty-five children had marked the ballot “liked,” the “interest value” for 
these titles would have been 100 per cent for boys! 

It is unfortunate that the Winnetka grading scheme was used at all in the 
present booklist, but it does not destroy the usefulness of the book. The diffi- 
cult grading attempted in both lists under discussion is a very suggestive and 
constructive work, and both a challenge and a help. Especially in rural and 
underprivileged communities a booklist which identifies interesting and 
worth-while books which are also “easy reading” is a very valuable tool. 
There has not been enough attention paid to this need, and the present work 
is a most promising beginning. 

While the grading in the present volume differs at times strikingly, as has 
been pointed out, from experience, the authors state frankly that this may 
be due to the fact that the formula itself is not 100 per cent accurate and that 
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other factors besides those measured may creep in to influence the actual stage 
at which a child is likely to enjoy the book. With regard to other factors, the 
ambiguity of the more general captions used to describe children’s reading 
interests was strikingly shown in a study to identify children’s reading inter- 
ests. It was found that the topic “horses” was very differently reacted to with 
respect to sex and grade when the topic was broken up into such subtopics as 
“thorses—beasts of burden,” “horses as pets,” “breaking horses,” “horseback 
riding,” “horses—runaway,” etc. Besides vocabulary and sentence structure, 
there are such elusive factors as interest value, influenced, as it is, by the child’s 
heritage and environment, mood, etc., and style—a combination of all ele- 
ments colored by the author’s personality and skill. The authors are now 
working on a formula (by analyzing a book into its elements) which would 
predict roughly the age and sex when a given book was most likely to appeal! 
in interest. This should bring very suggestive and helpful results. It is to 
be hoped that no part of the new study will be based upon the Winnetka 
ratings. 

Another difficulty in grading books is the fact that publishers often bring 
out a book with a format which appeals to children of one age or degree of 
reading ability, whereas the style of the book makes it suitable to children of 
quite a different age and grade, e.g., Polly patchwork, How the derrick works, 
and The Ship book. It would be a valuable by-product of such booklists as 
the two under discussion if authors and publishers would take greater care in 
co-ordinating format, age, and grade level. 

To the mind of the reviewer this is a most useful graded list and should be 
of great value to school librarians, teachers, parents, and children’s librarians. 
The range of titles and subject matter, inclusion of recent material, and at- 
tractive appearance and arrangement make it a most helpful aid to children’s 


books and reading. 
Mitprep P. HarrINGTON 


Scuoot or Lisprary ScIENCE 
Lou1siAna STATE UNIVERSITY 


Children’s library yearbook, No. 4. Compiled by the CommiTTEE on 
Liprary Work WITH CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAN Lisprary Asso- 
ciation. Chicago: American Library Association, 1932. Pp. 191. 
$2.25. 

To select from the many-sided field of library service for children those 
phases most pertinent for discussion is no easy task. The three divisions of 
the Yearbook are as follows: “Developing children’s reading interests”; “The 
Children’s librarian”; and “Library service to special groups.” An unusual 
tone is introduced by the fact that approximately one-third of the contribu- 
tors are creative writers, of which two combine authorship with librarianship, 
and one, authorship with teaching. 
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The first part, comprising half the volume, contains interesting articles on 
various aspects of book selection in relation to the reading interests of chil- 
dren. Recent adaptations of epical material in the light of modern interpre- 
tations of these age-old heroes is discussed by Miss Echols, an authority on the 
subject; while the difficult problem of establishing criteria for the selection of 
versions of the Bible is clarified by Miss Elizabeth Briggs. In “Mother Goose, 
yesterday and today,” Miss Elva Smith traces the history of this famous 
international lady, concluding her article with a carefully annotated bibliog- 
raphy of standard editions. 

The relation of the book collection to the changing demands of the school 
curriculum is treated in two special fields—those of history and science. 
Miss Agatha Shea in a scholarly manner demonstrates how recent books for 
children reflect the various schools of historical thought and embody the new 
method of approach. Children’s librarians, whose acquaintance with physics 
may antedate the cosmic ray, will be grateful to Miss Bertha Stevens, author 
and teacher, not only for her résumé of authoritative books for children, but 
especially for her many suggestions as to sources for keeping the book collec- 
tion abreast with new educational developments in the field. 

Art enters the Yearbook via drama and illustration. Directors of lesser 
talent will receive fresh enthusiasm for the possibility of the little-theater idea 
in the library, to arouse real reading enthusiasm in children, after reading of 
the successful experiment at the Boys and Girls House in Toronto as refresh- 
ingly told by its dramatic director, Miss Sadie Bush. In the article, “Pictures 
for children,” Emma Brock, who has the triple distinction of being illustrator- 
author-librarian, combines successfully the theory and practice of book illus- 
tration. Especially worthy of mention is her sane attitude on the decoration 
of children’s rooms, and her list of sources for picture material. 

In the last division, “Library service to special groups,” Mrs. De Huff, 
known to the library world for her book on Hopi folk lore, Taytay’s tales, 
has essayed a difficult task in her effort to discuss the history and status of the 
Indian, the interests of the Indian child, books about and for him, and his 
need for library service. While few librarians have an opportunity to work 
with this very special group, they find the negro child in practically every 
community. The poet, Langston Hughes, pleads for the children of his race 
with the words: “American negro children are in pressing need of books that 
will give them back their own souls. They do not know the beauty they pos- 
sess.” The practical side of this question is treated impartially and ade- 
quately by Miss Ruth Theobald, who has had experience, not only with the 
negro children themselves, but also with their own leaders in the library field. 
She sketches the growth of the movement, the lack of really satisfactory 
service for this group, in spite of the remarkable assistance of the Rosenwald 
Fund, and stresses the desirability of further scientific investigation concern- 
ing the reading interests of the negro child. The article is unusually well illus- 
trated and contains a bibliography on the subject. 
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Placed between these divisions of the Yearbook is another, ‘““The Children’s 
librarian.” In spite of the excellence of the three articles, this section seems 
to throw the rest of the material out of focus. A difficult administrative prob- 
lem is handled by Miss Latimer, who insists that the children’s librarian 
should be sure of the worth and adequacy of her wares before indulging in 
the alluring field of publicity, and offers some interesting suggestions con- 
cerning methods for meeting certain demands from the community. Libra- 
rians will respond with enthusiasm for the plea of Miss Jackson in developing 
schemes for the allotment of time in reading the vast number of children’s 
books with which their desks are always piled. Miss Lillian Smith indicates 
in delightful fashion the many possibilities and opportunities of the children’s 
librarian in relating the fine books of juvenile literature to that of adult under 
the title “Teaching of children’s literature.” 

A distinctive feature of the Yearbook appears in the Appendix, a bibliog- 
raphy by Sister Marie Cecil of the Library School of St. Catherine College, 
entitled “Bibliography of children’s literature,” containing approximately 
four hundred annotated entries, selected from books and periodical literature 
in this country and abroad. The material is divided into two parts: Part I, 
comprising general works, history, study, and teaching; Part II, poetry, 
writing for children, illustrating for children. The Subject Index makes the 
references additionally useful. 

Librarians will find the book especially helpful in book selection, while 
teachers and others associated with children will be impressed with the seri- 
ousness of current children’s literature in its interpretation of present-day 
developments. It is, however, regrettable that no studies of a scientific type 
are included. Is this omission due to the fact that none are available at pres- 
ent, or merely not ready for publication? The variety of the contributions 
on the whole, in regard to approach, content, and form, inevitably lead to a 
certain lack of unity or cohesiveness. The volume, on the other hand, is a 
happy augury of the growing tendency for librarians and authors to come to- 
gether for the mutual benefit of children and their reading. 

Heten Martin 


GrapbuaTE Lisrary SCHOOL 
University or CuHIcaco 


The College and society. Proposals for changes in the American plan of 
higher education. By Ernest Hatcu Witkins. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1932. Pp. xi+173. $1.75. 

The Experimental college. By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. New York: 
Harper, 1932. Pp. xix+421. $3.50. 

During the past five years the college library has probably received more 
serious consideration than in any previous decade of its history. Justification 
for this assertion—if justification is required—is to be found in the following 
facts: (1) Books, parts of books, or important studies dealing with the college 
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library have been published, among others, by such authors as G. W. Rosen- 
lof, Charles H. Brown, Eugene Hilton, Edna Hester, Charles B. Shaw, W. M. 
Randall, J. T. Gerould, W. W. Bishop, Leon Carnovsky, A. F. Kuhlman, and 
Floyd W. Reeves. (2) Volumes I-III of the College and reference library year- 
book have been issued. (3) The American Library Association has established 
a College Library Advisory Board for the study of problems in the college 
library field. (4) The College Library Advisory Board of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, under the chairmanship of W. W. Bishop, has made a careful investiga- 
tion of two hundred American college libraries and allotted more than one 
million dollars to the enrichment of the book collections of eighty-one of 
them. (5) The Carnegie Corporation has provided for the substantial endow- 
ment of the post of librarian in four American colleges, in which the educa- 
tional service of the libraries has been notable. And (6) the standards for 
libraries of colleges having membership in the Southern and North Central 
Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools have undergone, or are under- 
going, serious, upward revisions. 

Important as these activities have been, the two books listed above by 
President Wilkins of Oberlin and Dr. Meiklejohn of Wisconsin mark a new 
departure in publications dealing with higher education written by college 
administrators, and give evidence that the educational function of the college 
library is beginning to be understood and appreciated by college administra- 
tors as has far too seldom been the case in the past. 

The purpose of the two authors is not to feature the functions of the college 
library as such. On the contrary, they are concerned, as hundreds of college 
executives and instructors are today, with reshaping the American college so 
that it will be more perfectly adapted to the changing needs of the social order 
which it is to serve. In The American college and society, President Wilkins 
presents an outline of a new kind of college (general college) which he thinks 
must be provided and which must largely replace the first two years of the 
present liberal arts college if the vast number of college students not seriously 
concerned with becoming scholars or fitting themselves for professions are to 
be effectively equipped to live intelligently as members of society. For such 
students he proposes a system of college education which will enable students, 
after the completion of a two, or preferably three-year curriculum, to carry 
on with intelligence and with good will the relations and the experiences which 
are involved in five fields: home life, the field of earning, citizenship (very 
broadly understood), leisure, and philosophy and religion (very broadly 
understood). 

The significance of the book for the college librarian, apart from the fact 
that it represents the thinking of one of America’s most thoughtful college 
administrators about the objectives of college education, is the emphasis 
which is placed on the part which reading—the use of library materials— 
should play in such a college. President Wilkins specifically singles out bib- 
liography, or the use of reference books and general library resources, as one of 
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the fundamental “mental tools” of the student in his approach to the various 
courses in the curriculum, and repeatedly emphasizes the importance of read- 
ing and the use of books in the enlargement of the student’s intellectual re- 
sources. 

In The Experimental college, Dr. Meiklejohn presents a statement of the 
aims and principles of the experiment carried on under his direction at the 
University of Wisconsin and the way in which it was carried out. The 
assumptions upon which the experiment was based were two: (1) it is the 
duty of the college to direct its teaching in such a way that the student will 
develop such qualities of understanding as will enable him to think intelligent- 
ly, as opposed to acquiring information or training for a profession; and (2) 
books should constitute the source from which he should draw his ideas, or 
should be the medium through which the development of this sort of intelli- 
gence is possible. 

To the college librarian, who is interested in shaping the collection over 
which he presides to the educational ends of his college, the elaboration of this 
second assumption will prove significant. 

The “lower college” [Dr. Meiklejohn insists] should prepare a young man for taking 
personal responsibility, but it must do this in its own way and by the use of its own in- 
struments. The college does not build up maturity by the same methods as those em- 
ployed in a mill or an office. Its chosen material is literature; its chosen instrument 
is the book. The intention of the college is that . . . . minds shall be fed, and trained, 
and strengthened, and directed by the use of books. 

The experiment, as this quotation clearly indicates, was largely based on 
the use of what Dr. Meiklejohn has designated as “great books.” Plato's 
Republic, in the study of Athenian civilization, and The Education of Henry 
Adams, in the study of the American scene, fall in this category and were 
fundamental. The instructors in the college, or “advisers,” as they were 
called, became directors of reading and discussion rather than experts dealing 
with special aspects of subjects presented from a strictly departmental view. 
The work of the student was in this respect somewhat similar to that of the 
student in the general courses in the Humanities, the Social Sciences, the 
Biological Sciences, and the Physical Sciences in the Freshman and Sopho- 
more years under the New Plan at the University of Chicago, where “‘indis- 
pensable” and “optional” readings, with discussion and reports, constitute a 
significant part of the general educational program prior to specialization in 
the upper divisions of the University and the professional schools. 

Whether educators will agree or disagree with the conclusions reached by 
President Wilkins and Dr. Meiklejohn remains to be determined. At all 
events, the public will welcome the studies as evidence that the American 
college is seriously concerned about its future, and the college librarian will 
find the two books interesting and heartening in that they recognize the edu- 
cational function of the library in the American college and give some indica- 
tion of the way in which this function can be effectively performed. 

Louis R. Witson 


University oF CuIcaco 
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List of the serial publications of foreign governments, 1815-1931. Edited 
by Winirrep Grecory for the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, American Library Association, National Research Council. 
Committee, J. T. Gerou.p, chairman, Princeton University Li- 
brary, H. M. Lypenserc, New York Public Library, H. H. B. 
Meyer, Library of Congress. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 
1932. Pp. 720. (Sold on service basis.) 


The preparation of the Union list of serials in the libraries of the United States 
and Canada, and its usefulness even in its preliminary edition, made scholars 
and librarians conscious of the need for a companion volume to include the 
serial publications of foreign governments, for no adequate bibliography of 
such publications existed. Scholars who desired to study any phase of the 
activities of foreign governments found it difficult to discover which publica- 
tions existed pertinent to their interest and where they could be obtained. 
Librarians felt handicapped at every turn in planning acquisitions, in cata- 
loguing, and in reference work with such documents. Consequently, at its 
March meeting, 1926, the Executive Board of the American Library Associa- 
tion appointed a committee to consider the preparation of a union list of 
foreign government serials. On July 3, 1926, two additional committees, 
representing the American Council of Learned Societies and the National 
Research Council, respectively, joined the committee of the A.L.A. in a 
request to the Laura Spelman Memorial for funds for the compilation of 
such a list. A grant of $25,000 was promptly made by the Memorial and this 
was supplemented later with $5,000 by the Rockefeller Foundation. In 
January, 1927, the three committees met, completed and agreed upon a 
plan, and placed the editorial direction with the Committee of the American 
Library Association. Miss Winifred Gregory was made editor. 

In scope, this new list of serials aims to include the major serial official 
publications of the foreign national governments, and of such of their states 
and provinces as are to some extent self-governing—namely, the states of 
Germany, of Austria, of some of the South American republics, and of the can- 
tons of Switzerland. It does not include the publications of colleges, univer- 
sities, and learned societies, even though subsidized by their respective gov- 
ernments. 

In general, the material is grouped by countries; and under each country 
entries are arranged alphabetically under the department, bureau, or ministry 
responsible for their publication. Under each entry bibliographical informa- 
tion, such as terminal dates, different series, variations in title, etc., and the 
holdings of any of the 85 co-operating libraries, are noted. In the Russian sec- 
tion, more elaborate provision is made: titles appear in Russian characters, 
followed by the transliteration into our roman alphabet, the translation into 
English, the statement of frequency of publication, and a descriptive annota- 
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tion in English covering content of publication, history, or function of the 
issuing body, etc. 

The preparation of this list has been essentially a co-operative enterprise 
fraught with many difficulties. The editor spent most of 1927 in a study of 
the serial documents of foreign governments held by the Library of Congress, 
the departmental libraries in Washington, and the New York Public Library. 
Then a set of printed cards for the documents in the Library of Congress was 
obtained. Legal entries were largely supplied by the Harvard Law School 
Library, the Library of the Bar Association of New York City, and the Law 
Division of the Library of Congress. A provisional list of titles for the mem- 
ber-states of the Pan-American Union was obtained from the Columbus Me- 
morial Library. The Russian section was prepared by the Division of Docu- 
ments of the Library of Congress. In 1928-29, the editor visited foreign capi- 
tals to study, with the aid of librarians and public officials, specialized docu- 
ment collections, wherever available, and issuing offices to acquire new titles 
and more complete and accurate bibliographical information for the titles in 
her possession. In 1930, the editor carried her work forward at the New York 
Public Library, utilizing its fine collection to enlarge the list and to correct 
bibliographical information. As a part of the preliminary work, tentative lists 
of titles by countries were sent to co-operating libraries for the checking and 
recording of their holdings and for criticizing, revising, and adding titles and 
bibliographical information. Thus the raw material for this first edition was 
assembled, compiled, and edited and is now offered to scholars, libraries, 
dealers, and public officials, in the words of the editor, as “a foundation on 
which to build.” It represents pioneer work—a point of departure. As such, 
it is another significant landmark in American bibliographic history. But it is 
more than that. For the first time, we have between two covers a working 
list of those primary records of the activities of foreign governments that are 
indispensable, particularly to the social science research of the future. Here 
is a Baedeker to a vast territory hitherto uncharted in bibliographical tools 
representing original data largely unexplored by researchers. 

The richness of these sources and the practical value of this list are indi- 
cated in a survey that the writer undertook with the assistance of representa- 
tives of seven social science disciplines at the University of Chicago (com- 
merce, economics, education, geography, geology, history, and political sci- 
ence) to determine what the permanent acquisition program of its libraries 
should be. Representatives of these seven disciplines examined the first six 
sections of the preliminary list and selected and checked those titles that were 
of interest to them. The total number of titles checked as desirable was 7,359. 
The distribution by departments was as follows: commerce, 1,214; economics, 


t For an instructive account of some of the editor’s difficulties, see “Research adven- 
tures in foreign capitals” by Winifred Gregory. Proceedings, National Association of 


State Libraries, 1930-31, pp- 49-54- 
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917; education, 314; geography, 3,199; geology, 249; history, 1,519; political 
science, 2,451. 

The importance of a great many titles for research was indicated by the 
fact that 1,975 titles were checked by two or more departments: 1,268 were 
wanted by two departments, 442 by three, 259 by four, and 6 by five depart- 
ments. Items checked by from three to six departments were such as census 
reports, parliamentary debates and documents, financial and trade reports. 

On the whole, the departments regarded one out of every three titles as 
of sufficient merit to be acquired by the University of Chicago Libraries. The 
percentage of titles wanted for acquisition out of the total serials available 
varied for different countries: Italy, 14.1 per cent; Norway, 19.1 per cent; 
Austria, 29.6 per cent; France, 36.5 per cent; Germany, 44.9 per cent; and 
Great Britain, 46.4 per cent. 

Of the 7,359 titles checked, 3,068 (or more than 40 per cent) are extinct; 
the others, 4,291, are published currently. The average length in years of the 
extinct serials is sixteen years; of the current items, thirty-one years. It is 
estimated that the extinct material wanted represents 98,176 volumes, and 
the current titles wanted represent 266,042 volumes. If we add to this num- 
ber the items which would have proved desirable if Section 7 and Section 8 
had been checked, and if the recommendations of the Law School to acquire 
the codes, session acts, and records of the highest courts of all countries were 
added, the total number of volumes of foreign documents wanted would per- 
haps exceed 500,000. This is the verdict of scholars who are competent to 
judge the research value of the documents in this new union list. 

Further, this list is not only a bonanza to scholars as a survey of the 
wealth of source materials published by foreign governments, but another 
service is rendered by it in that it records the holdings of these publications of 
85 (14 reported only in part) American libraries. Thus, it gives the scholar a 
direct connection with source material, and to some extent it co-ordinates 
existing resources. 

This disclosure of holdings of American libraries, however, presents a dis- 
tinct challenge to librarians responsible for the building and direction of large 
research collections. Librarians, with few exceptions, who have checked the 
holdings of their institutions against this list must be amazed at the scattered 
and fragmentary nature of their collections, compared with the wealth of 
material that has been issued. The list discloses a great quantity of choice 
public documentary material which is not well distributed or represented in 
American libraries. Thus, for instance, while twenty-four co-operating libra- 
ries report holdings of the Parliamentary sessional papers of the House of Com- 
mons of Great Britain (1, 1801+) only two report complete sets—the Boston 
Public Library and the library of the Bar of New York City. Of thirty libra- 
ries reporting holdings of the Fournal officiel de la République frangaise (1, 
1789+), only seven report complete files. 
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If one studies and analyzes the holdings of libraries in different geographi- 
cal centers of the United States as revealed in this new union list, one is driven 
to several conclusions: (1) The accumulation of these documents in many 
libraries appears to have been haphazard and has hinged too much upon 
sporadic efforts and the generosity of issuing offices. (2) The present organiza- 
tion of these basic records in American libraries is inadequate to meet con- 
temporary or future needs of researchers. (3) Scholars and librarians in stra- 
tegic geographical and scholarly centers must join hands to do long-time 
planning, based upon local graduate-school policies and research needs, and 
resources available for the purpose of building up competent collections. 
Local and regional policy formation must become a reality. (4) In the build- 
ing of collections, selection, regional co-operation, and a division of labor are 
imperative if collections are to become competent. 

The foregoing discussion suggests how this union list of the serial publica- 
tions of foreign governments may become the foundation for improving the 
organization and building of our national resources of these documents. The 
specialized functions served by the list in a research library are well illustrated 
here at Chicago. Faculty members use it in selecting items to be recommend- 
ed for acquisition. The order division checks it in determining the complete- 
ness of titles on which quotations are received or to specify titles as accurately 
as possible in ordering them. The cataloguers consult it in preparing new 
titles for the catalogue and in recording serials received. In reference work it 
is used to identify citations and to discover material wanted by scholars or to 
determine from which library the appropriate volume may be obtained 
through interlibrary loan. 

In this extensive and varied use that has been made at the University of 
Chicago of the preliminary lists and of the first edition of Serial publications of 

foreign governments certain limitations appear: (1) Information in regard to 
the historical sequence of departments, bureaus, and ministries is frequently 
inadequate. (2) Many of the titles that cover related functions might well 
have been grouped differently or tied together by means of cross-references. 
This is true expecially in the case of the Pan-American governments and the 
German governments. Some of these errors and duplications of entries were 
inevitable in view of the varied styles of entry employed by the libraries 
whose catalogue cards were used as a working copy. Closer co-operation with 
specialists, who are familiar with the history and administrative organization 
of various governments, would have obviated some difficulties. (3) In the 
case of Germany, one wonders why the material since 1918 was not grouped 
separately, following the Library of Congress? (4) It would also have been 
helpful if the editor had included a full descriptive list of the available useful 
bibliographies, lists, indexes, or trade catalogues of these documents. 

The reviewer appreciates the difficulties involved in the preparation of this 
volume. Despite minor imperfections, the list represents a monumental bib- 
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liographical task. This was an ambitious enterprise—in three years to collect 
bibliographical information concerning all of the official serial publications of 
foreign governments. This was true especially in view of the paucity of avail- 
able bibliographical information upon which to build. The writer agrees with 
James T. Gerould, chairman of the Committee: 

In the compilation of this list, the Editor has broken new ground; and that the 
task has been accomplished at all has been due to her indefatigable industry, her in- 
genuity and tact in securing the information from officials, and her skill in presenting 
it in ordered form. In no single country did there exist anything approaching an of- 
ficial list on which she could build. 


Now that a first edition is available, immediate steps should be taken to per- 
fect it, and to keep it up to date through revision. This is just as essential as 
in the case of the other Union list of serials. The task could be simplified if co- 
operating libraries in America received a copy in which corrections and addi- 
tions could be noted whenever they are discovered. It is certain that libra- 
rians and scholars in other countries would gladly assist in revising sections 
pertaining to their government. 

Scholars and librarians are greatly indebted to the foundations that so 
generously supported this project, to Mr. Gerould and his committee, and 
particularly to Miss Gregory for this contribution to the bibliographic world. 


Aucustus FreDERICK KUHLMAN 


University oF Cuicaco Lisraries 


John Galsworthy; his first editions: points and values. By Gitsert H. 
Fases. London: W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 64. 75. 6d. 
Modern first editions: points and values. 3d ser. By Gitpert H. 

Fases. London: W. and G. Foyle, Ltd., 1932. Pp. 99. 15s. 


Much can be said for and against the collecting of modern first editions. 
If one particularly admires the work of an author, it is both natural and 
wise to watch for and order, often in advance of publication, his current works. 
If he is an Englishman, we want the English edition, not because it is the first 
edition but because it appears as the author intended it and in some cases as he 
supervised the publishing. In the same way, if an Englishman is visiting in 
America and publishes a book while here, this edition would seem to be pre- 
ferred. But to buy promiscuously any and every first edition of a popularly 
collected author with an avid eye on the rising market value of his works can 
be sympathized with by few book-lovers. 

Libraries have another problem. They buy the currently published books 
(the tenth printing is just as good as the first )but if they have occasion to add 
to their collection of New England authors of the 1850’s they find that, while 
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there are modern editions of these standard classics of American literature, 
the first editions have special points of differentiation. Certain poems are 
included in the 1850 edition which have been left out since; a criticism, per- 
haps, arose over a disputed question, and later publishers edited the text 
according to the popular feeling. The farther back in the history of literature 
we go, the more apparent becomes the difference between the pristine edition 
and the re-edited work. 

When Mr. Fabes asserts that we have been “crammed out with master- 
pieces” and that the future of modern first editions is an assured thing, he 
must be siding with the book-speculator, not with the collector. His remarks 
on collecting are a little confusing. To be sure, he does not go as far as one 
enterprising young bibliographer who advises collectors not to cut the pages of 
their first editions; but he does suggest that the first edition of any new book 
of a writer with the repute of John Galsworthy should be limited to not more 
than five thousand copies, and it should be easily distinguished—even reduced 
to such terms as: “This is the first edition, published [date], of which only [so 
many] copies were printed.” Such simplicity would surely spoil the game of 
collecting. On the other hand, he contradicts himself flatly in his Modern 
Jirst editions. He discusses the sentimental reasoning for ignoring an author’s 
first appearance in print in favor of the book’s production in his native coun- 
try. This point has often been discussed from a bibliographical view and needs 
no further mention here; but in elaborating the theme with an example of the 
varied geographical imprints of D. H. Lawrence, he concludes thus: “It is 
not unfortunate that such diversities exist, for the more difficult the climb the 
greater the achievement, and the difficulties of book collecting are so many 
that the satisfactions are thereby increased when knowledge conquers ignor- 
ance.” 

A bibliography of a contemporary tends to have an ephemeral interest, but 
in this day of fluctuating currency values a priced bibliography seems pecu- 
liarly inappropriate. Not since De Ricci’s Book collectors’ guide has there 
appeared a satisfactory list of this sort, and his is accepted because he notes 
only the “classics” of English and American literature and his prices are taken 
from prominent auction records and are dated. As a contribution to the bib- 
liography of Galsworthy the present work fails to add anything materially 
to the subject. Where Marrot gives the whole history and collation of each 
work and pamphlet, Fabes notes only the varied bindings and the price. 
Marrot remains the outstanding aid both to the collector and to the librarian 
and bookseller. 

Modern first editions follows the form of the Galsworthy work; and, while 
of possible interest to the modern collector, the subject matter is so scattered 
and so brief that one needs to subscribe to the complete series before finding 


much of value. 
GERTRUDE Loop WoopwarD 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY 
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A History of the public library movement in Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Joun Minto, M.A., F.L.A. (“The Library Association series 
of library manuals,” Vol. IV.) London: George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., and The Library Association, 1932. Pp. 366. 10s. 6d. 


By legislative enactment and the zealous work of newly formed humanitari- 
an societies, nineteenth-century England gave practical force to Bentham’s 
“greatest good of the greatest number.” It was the era of factory legislation, 
of the co-operative store movement, of the extension of the franchise—in 1832 
to the middle classes and in 1867 to the workingmen—and not least of the 
spread of popular education. Along with this social betterment, with the im- 
provement in the status of women and children, and the wide dissemination 
of Sunday schools went the development of the public library as a necessary 
adjunct to the enlightenment of the people. Not that all this occurred without 
struggle—for the old Tory fear of the masses, as symbolized by Colonel 
Sibthorp, who classed public libraries with “quoits, peg-tops, and football,” 
persists to the present day—but that the irresistible pressure from below plus 
the crusading zeal of individuals could not be denied. 

It is against this background that Mr. Minto writes his history of the 
library movement. He relates it wisely to the increase of education, leisure, 
and reading matter. Given a few changes here and there and his book would 
pass just as well for a history of the library movement in the United States. 
The surprising thing is the way developments in England and America have 
synchronized. Subscription librar.es got under way in both countries before 
the middle of the eighteenth century; mercantile libraries grew rapidly in 
both in the 1820's; the Public Libraries Act of 1850 occurred about the time 
that the first public libraries were established in the United States; and, be- 
ginning in 1877 when the national library associations of both countries were 
founded, there has continued to be similar progress in the development of 
library policy, technique, and professional esprit de corps. Part of this has 
been due, of course, to similar economic and social conditions and part, 
especially in the last fifty years or more, to close co-operation and free ex- 
change of ideas. 

Beyond the purely historical, the book should also provoke thought in 
American readers. The chapters—by no means dull—dealing with the evolu- 
tion of library legislation demonstrate with finality the unwisdom of limiting 
the rate of taxation to which communities are willing to subject themselves 
in the interests of local library facilities. Of more immediate importance per- 
haps is Mr. Minto’s chapter on education for librarianship. It is possible that 
Americans can learn something from the English way. One wonders what the 
result would be, for instance, if the American Library Association should make 
it the duty of an educational board to set comprehensive examinations in 
languages, literature, and technical library procedure and award or deny cer- 
tificates on the basis of such examinations. Such a plan would tend to elimi- 
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nate graduates of inferior schools and the otherwise unfit. In addition to the 
duties prescribed for the English board it might concern itself with recruiting 
material. Why not go after good material? That is what the American Tele- 
phone Company and all the great commercial organizations do in their annual 
quest for genius among the American college graduates. It is literally true 
that not one in a dozen undergraduates knows what he wants in the way of a 
career—hence the opportunity. We have plenty of vocational bibliographies 
for them, but do we ever tell them in a real way about journalism, or teaching, 
or librarianship? 

Mr. Minto’s historical manual, which is necessarily mostly a narration of 
fact, leaves plenty of room for future monographs of value. There is the big 
question, for instance, of analyzing the intellectual life at various stages in 
terms of the type of book available, those books popularly read, or the emer- 
gence of a demand on the part of the bourgeoisie for literature superior to the 
penny newspaper. Side by side with the cheap magazines which Mr. Minto 
mentions, for instance, went such periodicals as the Edinburgh review, dating 
back to 1802, rich with the essays of Macaulay, Smith, Brougham, and others 
and of far-reaching literary and social power. Did the periodical of this type 
broaden its appeal as time went on, and did the readers of the poorer type 
gradually evolve a desire for something better? In the answers to such ques- 
tions lie perhaps further antecedent explanations for the public-library move- 
ment. 

The author concludes his book with a series of biographical sketches that 


will be useful for quick reference. With respect to one, Edward Edwards, the 
“Father of the Public Library Movement,” he might have done well to men- 
tion in addition a small pamphlet by him which went into a second edition in 
1849, Remarks on the paucity of libraries, freely open to the public in the British 
Empire. Although privately printed, its arguments for tax-supported public 
libraries were doubtless influential. 


A. K. BorDen 
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